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From a painting by E. Seeman, 1717. 


ELIHU YALE, 


For whom Yale University was named. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


The Yale Bicentennial will be the 
event of the coming week, so far as New England 
is coneerned, and it is hardly too much to say 
that echoes of it will be heard the world over. 
The great institution at New Haven has gradu- 
ated twenty thousand men in the two hundred 
years. Eleven thousand are living, and half of 


them are expected to take part in the commemora- | 


tive exercises, October 20th-24th, inclusive. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and members of his Cabinet will 
probably attend, and representatives of other 
universities, at home and abroad, will be 
present as Yale’s guests. Yet there would be no 
lack of eminent men if alma mater summoned 
none but her own sons. 

The history of the university has frequently 


been told of late, but it may be repeated that | 


ten Connecticut clergymen, all of them gradu- 
ates of Harvard, met in the town of Branford 
in the year 1701, and contributed about forty 
volumes from their libraries ‘‘for the founding of 
a college.”’ Saybrook was the seat of the insti- 
tution originally. New Haven gained it by 
offering a larger subscription than any other 
town toward the construction of a college build- 
ing, which was begun there in 1717. The chief 
patron in the earlier years was Elihu Yale, the 
university portrait of whom is reproduced on 


the front cover page. Yale was born in or near | 


3oston, long a resident of the East Indies, after- 
ward a citizen of London and governor of Fort 
St. George, Madras. His gifts to the new college, 
continued through seven years, amounted to over 
five hundred pounds sterling, besides books, and 
there is reason to believe that, had circumstances 
not forbidden, he would have been still more 
generous. But it was devoted scholarship, not 


mere money, that built up the university of | 


which every American is proud. 





Vermont papers inform us that John 
Alden, eighth lineal descendant of the John 
Alden, and Miles Standish, tenth lineal descend- 
ant of the Miles Standish, lived as next-door 
neighbors in Montpelier for several weeks last 
summer. No mention is made of Priscilla in 
this connection. But, to be sure, Priscilla lives 
in history, and that is the next best thing to 
living in Montpelier. 

The tempering of copper has been one 
of the lost arts for many centuries, but a man in 
Machias, Maine, declares that after fifteen years 
of experiment he has rediscovered it. It is 
reported that he has made knife-blades, razors 
and the like that hold an edge equal to the best 
steel, and at last accounts the happy blacksmith 
was putting together a collection of such cutting 


tools to send to the Buffalo Exposition. Unless | 


this man is self-deceived, as many men have been 
before,—his neighbors seem to have faith in his 
achievement,—it will create a sensation there and 
elsewhere. 


Five years ago a young man who hailed | 


from Cheshire County, New Hampshire, enlisted 
in the navy. By successive promotions he 
had become a gunner’s mate on the Texas, when, 
a year or more ago, he was given a chance to 
attend the naval schools at Washington and 


Newport. There he studied smithing, gun- | 


casting, hydraulics, electricity, torpedoes and 
mines, diving, the handling of submarine boats 
and other practical subjects, at both places 
standing first in his class. Reeently he was 
appointed superintendent of diving at Portsmouth 
Grove, Rhode Island, where the government is 
building a great coaling station—a position worth 
about twenty-five hundred dollars a year. The 
fact is that in these days of the growing navy, 
the man behind the gun is not necessarily obliged 
to stay there. If he has ambition, ability and 


character, the people at the head of affairs will | 


open to him many attractive opportunities. 

The Boston Elevated Railroad is not, | 
to put it mildly, noiseless in operation, and it has 
been suspected that the overhead trains distribute 
more or less dirt along the route. Consequently | 
owners of business and residence properties | 
which the road passes have been busy of late in 


bringing suits against it. The damages claimed | 
in the suits entered up to September 24th | 


aggregate seventeen hundred thousand dollars. 
Passing special comment on this, it is desirable 
to recognize the fact that no improvement was 
ever yet consummated without temporarily 
injuring somebody. 

Take the case of that Massachusetts physician 
whose claim was recently passed upon by com- 
missioners appointed by the Supreme Court. He 
lived in West Boylston and practised in that and 
neighboring towns. In 1892 his income was 
more than three thousand dollars, in 1897 it 
was only about a thousand, and finally he left 
the place. The Metropolitan Water Board had 
taken the land in West Boylston as part of the 
big metropolitan water system, the people went 
away, and of course the physician’s income went 
with them. 

The commissioners decided that, if the pro- 
visions of the statute authorizing the taking of 
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‘Let Us Make a Beautiful City,’’ the 
burden of a series of practical and inspiring 
artides now running in the Springfield Repub- 
lican, might well be taken up by the people of 
Middleboro, Plymouth County, Massachusetts. on application pak = E. HALL, 
‘They have the chance now to make improvements Ses = 
that every progressive town covets, but few SH USHIN A PERFECT 
towns think they can afford. * DRESSING. 

There died in Middleboro, in September, a bach-| It t can be carried in your grip, trunk or pocket; you ou 
elor merchant named Thomas Sproat Peirce, who mre ges Ee, Shae ® 5 ror of fat be tn mn indi- 
had sueceeded to and for sixty years conducted vidual ‘carte 
the profitable business his father founded. He 
was a man who made no display and spent very 
| little money on himself, the quiet kind of “solid | ing just as good as new. It ne s oF form 
citizen’’ that thriving communitiesare built upon. averust, Keeps the ieather soft and pilab Mein rafter 
Probably no one realized how rich he was, but | {ng shocs polished for wesley, ease ease 
when his will was probated it was found that agent in your city, we will send by mail on receipt of 
his native town benefited to the amount of about “g¢m1c¢ CHEMICAL CO., Brockton, Mass. 
a million dollars. Fifty thousand dollars was | 
given for a public library, another fifty thousand 
to maintain it, and deducting certain private | 
bequests, the residue of the estate was placed in 
the hands of three trustees, “said trust to be used | 
for the benefit of the town of Middleboro in such 
manner as said trustees or their successors shall | 
determine.”’ 

One of the trustees has estimated that, aside | 
from the library fund, Middleboro gets a million | 
dollars, which will yield at present about forty 
thousand dollars annually, more than half as | 
much as the town appropriated for all purposes | 
| last year. So now Middleboro may have model 
highways, beautiful school buildings and the | 
like, and a lower tax-rate in the bargain. For | 
his part Mr. Peirce is sure of enduring good-will 
|and remembrance. There are many millionaires 
who might envy him that. 
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Spenser Automatic 


AMERICAN BOYS OF 1758. Sewing Machine. 
; vis Sat Te Introduction Price $5.00 

A diary that began in September, 1758, is not with Complete Set of Eight Attachments. 
necessarily a document of great importance, but | 
when that diary chronicles the doings of young | 
Mr. Nathaniel Ames, then in his freshman year | weighing less than 2 lbs., has a range of 2 
at Harvard, it becomes interesting as a glance | stitches and does perfect work with te 
at colonial college life. ton, silk or twist. The Spenser has an 
| ‘The French and Indian War was then at its | Actual Automatic Tension, so there is 
height, but this momentous struggle does not |] no tension to change, whether sewing with 
seem to have engaged the concern of young Ames, |{| No. to or 200 cotton, or sewing four thick- 
who was occupied with the affairs of college. || nesses of heavy woolen goods or mous- 

The diary, or, as he called it, the “Almanack,”’ | seline de soie or chiffon. 
was written in a fragmentary manner, and con- | Spenser Sewing Machine Co., 
sisted mostly of short entries, the nature of | 218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
which is illustrated to an extent in the entry that | 
on February 234 “Cato brought some wood and | 
Linnen.” Cato was presumably the family | 
servant, and perhaps a slave, who bore the 
necessities to his young master in Cambridge. 

For March 18th is this significant entry: “Fit 
with Sophomores about Cust.” ‘The reasonable 
| explanation of this remarkable statement is that 
young Ames and his classmates had joined in an 
encounter with the upper classmen in rebellion 
|against student “customs.” That these little | 

diversions were not uncommon is evidenced by | 
the further announcement, June 8th, of the | . 
“hoisting of Palmer and Browne,” undoubtedly | ; 
a peculiar kind of hazing, which Ames and his |} 
classmates were compelled to endure until July | § , 
16th, when the satisfactory assurance is given t MINARD’S LINIMENT MFG. CO., | 
that Ames “sot in Sophomores’ seat.’’ . ey ee } 
Ames’s diary is not remarkable either for a | °*— x oe aaa 
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It is all that its trade-mark name, “ Ideal,” 
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IN THE WOLF'S GLEN---CASTING THE MAGIC BULLET. 


At first sight you may think there is not 
much choice between different makes of 
pianos; but look more closely, note the 
classic outline, the beautiful finish, and hear 
the superb tone of the 
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then compare it with others. We will leave 
= decision to you. Every detail is of vital 
portance, and receives the Se atten- 
tion 1 in the MePhail. For 64 yea’ 
Made on Honor—Sold on : Merit. 
FREE (ur, Handsome Art Catatog 
shows this scene and fourteen 
others six times larger and describes the 
Mc Phail Piano in every detail. Send for it. 
A. M. McPhail Piano Co., Colonial Bidg., Boston. 











discursive style or for its spelling, as will be — 





seen under date of May 22d, when a day’s — 
was enjoyed. He thus describes it : 








sot away from Cambridge wharf at 12 o'clock: 


catch’d three cods, besides dog fish, skates and | EDUCING housekeeping expenses is 


Seulpins; arrived at Nantasket at 8 o’clock at | 
| night, lodg’d at a ‘Tavern; sot off in the morning | not ‘ icul 
between Zand 8 o'clock. Arrived at the Castle | difficult. 

2 o’clock, saw Mr. Gray of Dedham; dined 
with Mr. Bacon; did not see Captain Metcalf, | 
| altho’ he was on the Castle. Came from the | 


on foot to Cambridge, which we were oblidg to 


that three out of four persons care 
| Castle to Charlestown from whence we walked little about breakfast so long as they have 


Always remember 





do, the Tide bei ] ld not 
= good coffee. That makes the meal. Chase 


June 6th he confesses that he “fleec’d Mr. 


26th he engaged in more honorable pursuits, as 
|.evidenced by the entry, “ President’s grass 


Hancock,” whatever that may mean ; and June & Sanborn’s high grade coffee is the cheap- 


mowed,” a job finished July ist. In the fall and est to use because it takes so much less for 


early winter of his sophomore year he seems to 





have resigned himself to sports, for we read, D 
| December 8th, that he ‘‘Skated all day and dined the required strength. 


|on ye pond,” and a little later that they “Had | 


a dance at Bradfords Chamber my chum at | richest plantations. They take every pound 


Boston all night.” 
| ‘There was a limit, however, to his endurance, 


for in December he admits that he “had some produced. You can reduce your coffee 


cold Pig and catch’d cold,” but whether the one 


of the reader. 
| One hundred and fifty years ago boys were s 

very much the same article of cieiaiiatens grade. Try it! 
humanity they are to-day. Perhaps they have 
picked up a little in their composition and 
spelling; they may have developed intellectually 
as their college has flourished and expanded. 





had a bearing on the other is left to the conjecture bills nearly one fourth by order ing this high 
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OHN CALTHORPE YELLO was one 
J of the earliest settlers of the Northwest | 
Territory. He was a square-built and 
strong-willed young man, twenty-six years old, | 
when he bought a tract of government land 
and began a clearing in the unpeopled forest. | 
His nearest neighbors were the family of 
Samuel Disco, eight miles distant. There 
were only six families in what is now a) 
county. 

After three years of lonely toil, John Yello 
had cleared and partially fenced a farm of | 
twenty-one acres, with a rudely furnished log 
house and a log barn. As he owned a yoke of 
oxen, a sow and litter of pigs, a cow and a calf, | 
fowls, wagon, plow, harrow, a few necessary | 
tools, and barn and cellar well stored with 
crops, he began to consider himself successful. 
And he became engaged to marry Miss Sarah | 
Disco, a comely young woman twenty years | 
old. 

One Sunday in September, having cooked | 
and eaten his breakfast, done his bachelor 
housework, milked his cow and turned out his 
stock to graze in the woods, Yello was watch- 
ing the vigorous antics of the promising calf, 
meanwhile whittling with his jack-knife a) 
small hickory key-pin for one of the bows of | 
an ox-yoke. Suddenly he heard a peculiar, 
half-coughing howl from the woods. He} 
listened a moment, but the cry was not 
repeated. | 

“Wonder whether that was a wolf or one of | 
those blamed Injun dogs,” he said to himself. | 
“Anyhow, it doesn’t sound natural.’’ | 

He resumed whittling. Presently an animal | 
—wolf or Indian dog—ran silently past him and 
seized the frolicking calf by one of its legs. 
‘The calf bawled. John sprang to the rescue, | 
but the cow was quicker; she bellowed and | 
charged, caught the creature on her horns, | 
and hurled it against John with such violence | 
that he was upset. As they scrambled up, the 
wolf or dog caught Yello’s left hand and 
lacerated it to the bones. 

The man kicked the beast furiously and it 
fled into the woods, repeating its unnatural, 
strangled howl. His own dog, which had | 





AUNT SALLY DISCO.* 
By L. J. Bates. 


|a fool idea into John’s head for any account ; 





was rough and dull, with bits of dirt sticking 
to it.” 

“Bristled up like an angry dog, eh?” 

“No; just rough, as if each hair was on end 
and dried out.” : 

“Then you conclude ’twasn’t a wolf and 
"*twas a dog ?’”’ 

“What’s the use of cornering a fellow? I 
don’t conclude anything; only whichever 
*twas, it’s given me a lame hand, when I’ve 
got no end of work to do.” 

John went into the house to help Sally and 
Mrs. Disco cook an extra good dinner, to which 
he was able to contribute a brace of plump 
partridges that he had shot while coming over. 

Disco leoked after him, shaking his head 
uneasily. “I don’t like thisamite. Butdon’t 
one of you children say another word to John 
about it. If that dog or wolf was p’isoned, or’ 
had distemper, it might make a serious hurt 
for John. If ’twas a mad dog—no! no! I 
didn’t mean to speak that! That couldn’t 
possibly be. Not since America was discov- 
ered has anybody heard of thut in the woods 
—at least, not more than half a dozen, all 
uncertain. There’s no such in all this territory, 
and never has been. Be sure none of you 
speak of it. Mind,now! I wouldn’t put such 


or Sally’s. But it’s the strangest thing!” 
Before dinner, as was a Sunday custom in 
many pioneer families dbefore there were 
churches or schools, Disco read a chapter in 
the Bible to the assembled family, prayed, and 
all sang a hymn; then each of the children 
recited Testament verses and were questioned 
thereon. After dinner there was an hour of 
lessons in reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, 
geography and American history, conducted 
by Sally, as the oldest and best educated. 
During these lessons Disco took John out- 
sideand communicated important news. There 
was a settlement of eleven families at the 
mouth of the river, thirty-six miles distant, 
besides as many more scattered about within a 
radius of six or eight miles. The first week in 
November an itinerant missionary was to visit 
the settlement and organize its first church, the 
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been breakfasting off a venison bone by the place already having a commodious log school- 








house, rushed up, but Yello forbade pursuit, | house. This preacher held a license from the 
not having his rifle ready and wanting the dog | ‘Territorial government to perform marriages. 
for another service. |In those days itinerant preachers obtained 

Yello went to the house, bathed the wounded much of their livelihood from celebrating 


| floors, rechinked and replastered the house 
hand and bound it with a rag, laying a bit of marriages and funerals, for which they gen- 


walls tight against winter cold, and filled barn 


** HE SAID HE WISHED HER TO UNDERSTAND EVERYTHING 








old buckskin, greased with venison tallow, | 
upon the hurt. Then, having arrayed himself | 
in a clean “hickory shirt”—made of coarse, | 
hard, bluish cotton—and coat, he started to | 
walk through the woods to Disco’s, to spend | 
Sunday with Sally. 

As this was the regular Sunday program, | 
Grip did not complain at being left alone in | 
charge of the stock and place, although he | 
sighed, dog-fashion, as he saw his master put | 
on his hat and stride into the woods, rifle on | 
shoulder. | 

Of course, as John did his own housework, 
his “hickory shirt’? was not starched, but it | 
was as clean as home-made soft soap could | 
wash it; and, set off bya neck-scarf of red silk, 
a much more fastidious lady than Sally Disco | 
could not but acknowledge that he wasa manly 
and gallant-looking lover. 

Sally had come out into the woods to meet 
him. She at once noted his bandaged hand, | 
and made anxious inquiries. 

John told her about the singular attack. | 
Arriving at the house, she told the family, | 
and all hands—father, mother, three boys, of | 
eighteen and fifteen and thirteen, and two | 
girls, eleven and seven—cross-examined John | 
minutely. 

“You think it was an Injun dog?’’ queried 
Disco. 

“It looked more wolf than dog. Who ever 
heard of an Injun dog with spunk enough to 
come all alone into a white man’s clearing | 
and tackle a calf and then bite a man? - Why, | 
an Injun dog would have just yelled with 
scare when I ran at him.” 

“Then it was a wolf?’ 

“T didn’t say ’twas a wolf. Would a wolf 
come into a barn-yard in broad daylight, with 
aman standing there? A wolf’s hair is sleek | 
and shiny this time of year, and that critter’s 





erally received some sort of fee. Often funeral 
ceremonies were held weeks or months after 
the burial. ‘ 

“Waubish, the old Indian, is going to the 
settlement with two canoes some time this 
week, to trade his furs. He can take a letter, 
telling the preacher to come here in a canoe | seasons, and there were nuts and grapes still 
we'll send for him, and marry you and Sally. | to gather after the early frosts. Bee-trees, to 
This’ll give you all winter to get settled down | be cut in October, would furnish honey. He 
in your housekeeping, so’s you’ll be ready to | would have everything for her comfort. 
tackle next season’s work like steady old folks.| ‘Two Sundays passed after the adventure with 
When Sally comes out from her lessons you | the dog, or wolf, and Wednesday came. John’s 
take her out for a stroll around the clearing | hand had healed, and only the scar showed 


and bin, root-cellar and garret, with good things. 

He meant that Sally should have the most 
convenient housework outfit in all the North- 
west Territory, and the best variety of 
provisions. He had already gathered and 
dried all sorts of wild fruits and berries in their 


and talk it over. Mother and I are agreed; | pale. On Wednesday evening the calf refused 
if you and Sally agree,—which I don’t doubt | to eat. On Thursday morning its coat looked 
she will, being a sensible girl,—we’ll begin | staring. When offered breakfast it thrust its 


right off to fix for a wedding.”’ 

Sally did agree. She returned crowned with 
a spray of wild flowers, which John had tied 
about her head, and she was so radiant that 
old Disco remarked : 

“Say, mother, don’t you think she’s almost 
too handsome for us to give away ?”’ 

* John’s unusually good-looking, too, to-day,”’ 
replied the observant matron. 

The two succeeding Sundays were happy 
ones for the lovers. They had the delights of 
talking over their plans for the future—how | 
they would furnish and keep house and farm, | said Deppel. “Can’t just recollect where and 
and how they would prepare for the wedding. | when ’twas, either. It hasn’t got at anything 

John toiled from daylight until dark with | p’ison to eat, nor been snake-bit ?”’ 
eager zeal. He already had eight acres of| “No.” 
winter wheat sown, and he was harvesting! “H’m! It’s mighty cur’ous. Where did I 
potatoes, corn, a small patch of buckwheat | see a calf like that? I know I did somewhere. 
and all sorts of late vegetables. After dark | Well, say the leetlest boar pig and that runt of 
he labored by the light of his hearthfire, | a sow pig; couldn’t you goa dollar less? I’ve 
making, with his few tools, new furniture for | been more’n a year getting the money together 
the house. He accumulated a great pile of | to buy a pair of pigs—it’s pinching work.” 
shagbark hickory wood for his bride to burn,| Pigs were hard cash then in the newest 
pared and sliced pumpkins to dry on poles | settlements. Barter would buy almost anything 
hung about the fire, hewed slabs to make | else, but even bank-bills wouldn’t buy a pig. 


| nose deep into the pail, but seemed unable to 
swallow. Then it seemed to go crazy, butting 
furiously at everything in reach of its bark 
| rope. It almost knocked John down with its 
baby-bud horns, and charged so fiercely against 
a stump that the skin on its pate was torn, 
giving it a bloody poll. At times it shivered. 
While John was looking and wondering, he 
| was called upon by Harkis Deppel, who wanted 
to buy a pair of pigs. They talked pigs and 
calf alternately. 
“Somewhere I’ve seen just such a calf case,”’ 





EXACTLY AS IT WAS,”’ 


Bank-bills were uncertain. They ran from 


eighty cents on the dollar to par, being 
“wildcat” and “‘red-log.” <A _ bill might be 
good to-day and worthless to-morrow. It 


was safer to swap products than to sell for 
currency. 

After a long palaver John sold the pigs for 
eighteen Spanish-milled silver dollars and two 
beaver-skins. 

How do you suppose Deppel took those pigs 
home through thirteen miles of thick woods, 
without a road, or even a trail? He hada 
neck-yoke of light wood, carved to fit upon his 
shoulders and behind his neck. From each 
end depended a rawhide thong down to his 
hands. He wrapped each pig in a broad band 
of buckskin, with holes through which its legs 
were thrust, and hung one at each thong of the 
neck-yoke. Carrying this burden, he walked 
all the way home, making a streak of squeal 
and grunt the whole distance. Besides, he 
carried his rifle, without which the squealing 
pigs would not be safe in the woods, 

Just as he started, having got pig off his 
mind, Deppel stopped and said, “It’s come to 
my mind, now. I recollect it plain as a 
picture. "T'was way back in Pennsylvania, 
when I was aboy. Pete Disselbaugh had some 
of his stock bit by a mad dog. I saw the calf 
after it was took. It had every one of them 
symptoms, same as yours has, to a hair. If 
*twasn’t dead impossible, I’d be willing to swear 

| what ails your calf is hydrophoby !’”’ 

What John felt at this sudden, unexpected 
pronunciation of an awful doom can only be 
conjectured. What he did could only be 
guessed at afier subsequent investigation. 
Deppel testified to the last he saw of Jolin, 
when he looked back over his shoulder from 
an opening in the wood: 

“He stood there just as I’d left him; hadn’t 
stirred a wink, as I could see. I’d no notion 
of anything serious with John, more’n I had of 
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being scalped ’fore I got home, else I’d gone 
right back and stayed with him.” 

Either that day or the next John killed the 
alf and buried it deeply behind the barn. He 
had stopped work, and cleaned and put in order 
everything about the house. Then he copied 
the legal phraseology from an old deed of gift, 
kept as a memento of a dead sister, and carefully 
wrote a deed of gift of farm, lands, house, | 
barn, crops, chattels, and everything he possessed, | 
to Miss Sarah Disco. Apparently he doubted | 





you will live a long, good life, happy in loving and | But always with returning reason, in his uncon- | 
being loved, as a good woman ought. querable purpose, he resumed his swift flight, 
JOHN CALTHORPE YELLO. | with baffling uncertainty, yet toward some part 
While they stood dazed, Sally asked Billings: of a wide region of almost impenetrable swamps 
“You left John at your house?” 'and thickets. Before morning the track was 
“Yes.” ; | lost altogether. ‘The Indians made wide circles 
She ran out of the door, across the clearing, | about its apparent end, and searched every 
into the woods, along the trail to Billings’s. Joe | square yard within their traverse, vainly. 
immediately followed her at full speed. | Joe left them and returned to Sally. Two of 
Finding John gone, Sally and Joe hurried | Waubish’s men kept up the search more than a 
back home. Pausing only long enough to put | week. All the rest of the season, and for several | 





pictured an unrestrained maniac lurking in the 
shadowy recesses; but gradually these gruesome 
imaginings faded away, and the forest resumed 
its sylvan charms with the greens and blooms of 
another year. The grim story was judiciously 
hushed in kindness to those whose memories 
were sore. 

Sally fulfilled part of her lover’s farewell 
wishes. She lived “a long, good life,’’ but with- 
out “loving and being loved,’’ except in the 
general sense of being a popular favorite. She 


the validity of this document, for he also wrote a | on a bonnet and shawl, Sally started with Joe | seasons, Indian hunters kept a keen lookout | permitted no suitor to approach even the hem of 
will, bequeathing all he owned to Miss Sarah | for the Yello place, totally deaf to remonstrance | for a possible find. Twenty silver dollars was to | her faithful affection. But the kindest, most 


Disco. 


and advice. Only she first asked Disco how | them an enormous reward. But no further trace | 


sympathetic and energetically helpful, the 


On Sunday, at the usual morning hour, John | much silver money he had. “Thirteen dollars.” | of the lost pioneer was ever seen by human eyes. | most resigned and most lonely of pioneer women, 


approached the Disco place. Sally, as usual, | 
met him. She noticed as he approached that he | 
looked haggard and very grave. She put up her 
face to be kissed, but he took no heed, beginning | 
at once to explain his business affairs. He said 
he wished her to understand everything exactly 
as it was; also he stated the best way to make 
the farm increase in value. 
She listened intelligently, although she would 
have preferred, like amy girl, that he should 
discourse of their happiness. Meanwhile she 
noticed that he occasionally talked through shut | 
teeth; that his voice seemed changed; that his | 
hand, which she held, was hot; that he shivered | 
now and then; that the scar on his hand looked | 
red, as if again inflaming. | 
He would not enter the house; said that 
he must go at once to Harry Billings’s on 
business. She walked a little way with him. | 
When parting, she again put up her face, and | 
again he did not notice. 
“Why, John,” she said, reproachfully, “you | 
didn’t kiss me when you came! Are you going | 
withoute kiss?” 
He caught her in his arms a moment and— 
pushed her gently away! “No, mo; I daren’t!” | 





She had two dollars, Joe three, Sam and Dan} Somewhere in the forest a desperate man 
half a dollar each, the girls a dollar. “That’s , fought for his life with the mest dreaded ill that | 
twenty,”’ she said. 'assails mortal blood, at times transformed | 

Two miles out she bade Joe leave her and run into a malignant fiend, in his sane moments | 
on to the Indian villageand tell Waubish. “The | crushed by hopeless wo. Or possibly, let us | 
Indians can track John if anybody can, ‘Tell hope, kindly nature so whelmed all his thoughts 
Waubish we'll give twenty silver dollars to the | in his strenuous determination to escape pursuit 


men who find him; twenty more as soon as | that he imagined himself struggling ever nearer . 


we can get it if they bring him to mealive. You | to some blessed haven of relief and rest. 

go with Waubish, but stop and tell me when| ll that fall children and some older people 
you pass John’s. I shail stay there all night, | avoided wandering in the woods. Timid fancy 
watching. Bring him there.”’ | , 

“T’m afraid to let yougoand stayalone. John 
may go home stark mad —”’ 

“John will not harm me; and [ shall not be 
alone.” 

“Why, Sally! Who'll be there to take care of 
you?” 

“God—and my love for John.” 

Sally was enthusiastically welcomed by Grip. 
Sundays were Grip’s lonely days. He had long | 
ago learned to recognize Sally as his legitimate | 
mistress, and perhaps he supposed that where | 





RS. DILMAN was the most unselfish | 
person in the village. Unselfishness is | 
of course a beautiful trait, but since | 

she was John must be near. Mayhap—who | evena virtue may be carried to exeess, there were | 

knows?—he understood that his master had | times when Mrs. Dilman’s family wished her | 


abandoned him. Certainly John had not been-| less generous. 


Turing, he abruptly strode away, and did his usual cheerful, friendly self for the past day 
not onee look back. She went imto the house, | or two, and had departed strangely stern and 
half-angry, half-frightened, wholly puzzled, and | sad. 
shut herself in her room, merely saying to her| She found the house in complete order. Every 
mother that John had gone to Billings’s on busi- | article mentioned in John’s letter as a legacy | 
ness, and would, no doubt, call on his way home. | had been gathered there, each duly labeled. On 

“There comes John Yello from Disco’s!” cried a small ¢himney-corner shelf was a buckskin 
Billings to his wife. “I wonder what’s up. Come! pouch containing twenty-two silver dollars and 
right im, John. Why, you aren’t looking well!” | three or four bank-notes, marked “For Sally.” 

‘Look as if you’d had a siege of sickness, 
John,” said Mrs. Billings. “Fever’n ague?”’ 

“No, ma’am. I want you two to witness 
these papers. I'll tell you what they are, so 
you can swear to them. This one is a deed of 
gift of my farm and all my property to Sally. 
This one is my will of the same to Sally.” 

They signed, with many expressions of ‘sur- 
prise. 

“A young man in love,” said Billings, “‘is 
usually some off in business; but this is away 
off; it’s singular. You’re sure you mean it?” 

“J do mean it. I want you both to netice 
that I’m in my right senses and clear-minded. 
For why? I am sick; it’s incurable, and 
these papers are to niake Sally safe while I 
can,”’ 

He cut short their conjectures and question- 




















Did she have a blossoming plant, off it went to 


was widely known as Aunt Sally Disco of 
Yello farm. 





*THE COMPANION does not make a practice of 
printing stories so sad as this. But true stories such 
as these in this series do not always end as our 
sympathies would have them end. The aim of the 
series is to give a true picture of pioneer life, and to do 
© without admitting some tragedy is impossible. 
Moreover, sad as is John Yello’s fate, it cannot be 
nown without an awed sense of the greatness of 
uman character at its And surely that is a good 
effect for a story to produce. We shall all be stronger 
and for knowing that such heroism as his is 
possible. We can bear our little Cn iy oo even 
our great ones—the better for knowing how superbly 
he bere his.—-THE EDITORS. 





box she found a quarter. The match-safe yielded 
two sulphurous pennies. A collar-button box 
was found to contain a five-cent piece, while the 
vigorous shaking of an old tin bank brought to 
light a tenderly cherished Canadian penny. 


| Next, Elizabeth got down on hands and knees, 


crawled under the bed, and finally emerged, 





some sick neighbor. Did she buy herself material | dusty, triumphant and the richer bya dime. She 


| for a new gown one day, the next would find her | dropped all the coins into a little Japanese tea- 


cutting it up for her daughters, or giving it | caddy, which she carefully concealed behind the 
away bodily to her less prosperous sister-in-law, | books on.the hanging shelf, and then, with an 
although Mrs. Dilman herself was not any too | expression of deep satisfaction, she returned to 
well provided with this world’s goods. Did | her mending. 

affectionate relatives heap embroidered linen upon About two months later and just a week before 


| her at Christmas time, hardly a doily did she her birthday, Mrs. Dilman learned that her 


possess by midsummer. sister-in-law, living in a neighboring town, was 
“Of course,” complained seventeen-year-old | ill and in need of careful nursing. Of course 
Elizabeth, “there isn’t a scrap of satisfaction in | she went immediately to the rescue, leaving 
giving mother a birthday present; but I must be | Elizabeth in charge of the house and the house- 
thinking about it if I’m to make her anything | cleaning. 
this year. Aside from the needle-book I made| ‘How providential,” thought Elizabeth, “since 
her when I was six, she hasn’t kept anything I | Aunt Mary had to be ill at all, that she selected 
ever gave her for longer than a fortnight: ‘he | this particular time!” 
worst of it is that one can’t possibly feel offended,| Before the train was fairly out of the station 
for she explains it so sweetly afterward that one | Elizabeth, with the accumulated savings of two 
feels like presenting her immediately with some- | months in her purse, was inspecting the paper- 
thing else to give away. But I wish, just for | hanger’s stock with a critical eye. 
once, I could think of something te give her that “Tt must be blue,’’ soliloquized Elizabeth, 
she couldn’t possibly bestow upon any one else.”’ | “because mother likes blue. Besides, the paper 
“So do I,” said Mr. Dilman. “I supposed I | must match the pincushion Kittie is making. Of 
had accomplished it when I gave her that new course before the week is out the dear woman 
ice-cream freezer last summer, but it seems I was_ will happen upon somebody with a craving that 
mistaken.”’ | Only a blue rutfied pincushion will satisfy, but 


ings. Rolling up the papers and a letter to 
Sally in the buckskin, he asked Billings to 
take the roll to Disco’s and give it into Sally’s 
own hands. “TI couldn’t bear to see her again 
myself,”’ he explained. “It’s the last kindness 
you can do for me.’’ 

“I don’t like this,” said Billings, aside to 
his wife, “but a sick man must be humored.” 

Billings supposed that the Discos knew all 
about the matter, as John had just come from 
there; otherwise he would have been more 
reluctant to go. 

This whole business had not occupied more 
than twenty minutes. As soon 
as Billings was gone John sud- 
denly said good-by to Mrs. Bil- 
lings, walked rapidly across the 
clearing and disappeared in the 
forest. 

Sally received Billings with 
surprise, which turned to a chill 
of consternation when he handed 
her the package, saying: 

“It’s John’s deed of gift to 
you, and his will. Almira and 
I witnessed ’em for him. He 
would have it that I should bring 
‘em to you right off. I suppose 
you know what his sickness is; 
something uncommon, isn’t it?” 

Unanswering, she unrolled the package, and 
glanced at the will and deed just enough to 
note what they were. Then she opened and read 
the letter. A thrilling cry of anguish brought 
all the family about her. She put the letter in | 
her father’s hands. He read it aloud, thus: | 


Dear Sally: This is to say good-by. An awful | 
sickness has got me. To-morrow I shall go crazy 
mad, and try to kill anything that comes nigh me. 
Next day I shall be dead and a fearful thing to 
look at. It’s ineurable. The best doctor on earth 
couldn’t save me. So I am going away to die | 
where I can’t harm any one, and where I hope I | 
will never be found. . | 

All I owned is yours now, but I should like you 


“Yes,” laughed Elizabeth. “She discovered | 
inside of a month that one was needed at the 
Children’s Home in Sawbridge, and avay went | 
ours.”’ 

The Dilmans lived in a rented house, and their 
landlord was not an ideal one when it came to | 
making repairs. So long as his houses presented 
a fairly respectable exterior they were good 
enough, in Mr. Black’s opinion, for anybody. If 
the tenants desired new plumbing, fresh paint or 
new wall-paper, they were at liberty to supply | 
them—at their own expense. Once, however, he | 
departed from this rule, and in rather a singular | 
manner 


The paper in Mrs. Dilman’s room had been 
dark and ugly to start with, and time had not, 
improved it. Mr. Black had declined to replace 
it, and Mrs. Dilman was the last | 
woman to spend money for her own 
comfort or convenience as long as 
there was any one else in the world 
to be made happy or comfortable, 
so the ugly paper remained. 

“Tt’s a shame,” said Elizabeth, 
one morning, as she was helping 
her mother with the mending, “that 
you have to have such an ugly room 
when you are so lovely to every one 




















‘“THERE, THAT GOES BETTER — NO, IT DOESN’T, EITHER.”’ else. I wish Mr. Black had to 


gaze upon those abominable purple 

The new furniture and conveniences all attested,| triangles for a couple of hours every morning. | 
John’s loving care for her. They look like the coat of arms of .Nicaragua. | 

About the middle of the afternoon the Indians | How can you see them without counting them ?” 
passed, and Joe stopped to report. The Indians| “I can’t!” sighed Mrs. Dilman. ‘There are 
were loath to go. They were superstitious just three hundred and sixty-six of them on the 
against meddling with one crazed, and they | ceiling.” 
knew rabies, although no one of their tribe had “One for every day in the year, and leap-year 
ever seen a case. But twenty silver dollars were at that,” returned Elizabeth, sympathetically. 
a great inducement, and three expert trackers | “Don’t get mea new jacket this spring, mother. 
armed themselves and accompanied Waubish. The old one is quite good enough for rainy days. 

They struck John’s trail six or eight miles: I’m sure you could get this room papered for the 
from Billings’s,and followed it all the afternoon, | price of a new jacket.’ 
and most of the night with torches. John, “SoI might,’’ replied Mrs. Dilman, “but I’ve 
had travelled rapidly and with the craft of a’ given your old one away.” 


to give something that was mine to each of the oodsman, maki racki 
family. Give my dog, rifle, horn, molds and pouch M 4 me Sing om. a> ane 


to Joe. Grip is a good dog and Joe will be a good 


Ai that moment Elizabeth missed her thimble. | 


we might as well have things match to start 
with.”’ 

After much deliberation, she decided upon a 
creamy paper adorned with a blue nasturtium 
pattern for the walls, and a plain ceiling paper. 
“The paper is pretty if it is cheap,” she said, “‘and 
no one can possibly discover anything about it to 
count. Can you hang it for me the first thing 
to-morrow morning ?”’ 

“Bless you, no, Miss Elizabeth!’ said the 
paper-hanger. “Every man I have is engaged 
three weeks ahead. Seems as if every house in 
town needs papering this spring.” 

“But I must have it done at once. Mother 
may come home at any moment, and I want to 
have it ready for her. Couldn’t you possibly 
manage it ?”’ 

“Not this week,” said the man, regretfully. 
“This is our busiest time. If it’s a small room, 
maybe you could do it yourself.”’ 

“Why,” cried Elizabeth, “I never thought 
of that! I used to paper my doll-houses easily 
enough. I’ll try it if father can’t suggest some 
better plan.”’ 

Mr. Dilman, however, was called out of town 
by business that day, and Elizabeth was forced 
to depend upon her own resources. Early the 
next morning the amateur paper-hanger stripped 
the reom of all its contents, except the floor 
matting, over which she spread a thick blanket 
of old newspapers. Next she went to the 
kitchen, where, with more zeal than discretion, 
she made a huge pail of flour paste. It was thick 
at the bottom, thin at the top and lumpy in the 
middle, but Elizabeth was thoroughly satisfiec 
with it. She brought in the step-ladder an: 
was ready for work. 

“T’ll do the ceiling first,” decided she. “0! 
course the floor and the ceiling are the same size, s‘ 
it will be easy to measure the paper. You hol 
one end of it, Kittie,’”’ said Elizabeth to her siste: 


| who had offered to help. ‘There! I think that 


is about the right length. Now turn it over, and 
I’ll spread the paste with this old whisk-broom 
It’s rather stiff, I’m afraid, but it’s the best ! 


there his traces were cunningly hidden; some- | She was feeling in her apron-pocket for it when | can do. Did you ever see anything easier’ 





master to him. Give Sam my fish-spear and lines; | times they abruptly broke off, to be refound in a | her fingers came in contact with a small silver | Think of the money I’m saving! I wonde! 
different direction. 

Nine miles out, and afterward at decreasing 
intervals, broken bushes, trampled mazes and 
fragments of clothing showed where he had been 
seized with the fearful paroxysms of hydrophobia. | 


give Dan my jack-knife and the small gimlet; give 
Ella my Testament and looking-glass; give Nelly 
my cat and six chickens—she likes pets. 

I love you too true to be selfish now, so I say 
for you to cut.sorrow short; forget me as soon as 
you anyway can—that will be best. And I hope 





coin. With the touch came inspiration. The | people don’t always do their own papering 

girl gathered up her sewing and went to her own |-Here, I’ll cut the strip in two, and then we can 

room, where she began a diligent search for hidden | handle it better.”’ 

treasure. | Elizabeth poked the paper up into-the cornei 
Under the handkerchiefs in her handkerchief | of the ceiling, and began to smooth it out with 
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her hands. “It’s dreadfully wet,” said she. “I 
think I’ve been too generous with the paste.”’ 

“] know you have,” responded Kittie. “It’s 
soaking through.” 

“Dear me!”’ said Elizabeth, giving a final poke. 
“]t’s too far away from the wall at this end. 
What shall I do?” 

“Put in a wedge-shaped patch,” suggested 
Kittie. “It’s an all-over pattern, so it won’t 
matter if it’s a little on the bias.’’ 

“] sha’n’t use so much paste this time,’’ said 
Elizabeth, cutting off a second strip. “There, 
that goes better—no, it doesn’t, either. It doesn’t 
seem to stick at all. Look out! It’s coming | 
down at that end!’’ 


sometimes have redeeming qualities. I know 
mother will like her ungiveawayable present. 


cae 
=! By Sir Henry M. Stanley. 





long breadth of sticky paper wrapped itself about readers to understand fairly the character of that | 
her head and shoulders. “‘Ugh! It’s the wettest | vivid-eyed and intensely emotional king. His | 
stuff I ever felt. There’s paste allover me!” | suecessor, Mwanga, now deserves brief mention. | 


At noon three strips of the ceiling paper were When I was in Uganda I was introduced to} 


in place. ‘That is, they were so firmly attached | Mwanga, then only a slim yeuth rather light- 
to the ceiling that even unselfish Mrs. Dilman | colored, with large, languorous eyes which | 
would have found it impossible to give them! reminded me of Mtesa. He succeeded his 
away; but the girls were not wholly satisfied. father in 1884, being elected in preference to 





COMPANION. 


precaution of nailing it to the bureau.”’ 






In Two Parts.— Part Gwo. 


met. Unfortunately, those whom I got to know 
among the lesser kings of western Central Africa 
had se little nobility in their natures that I can 
only say they had just enough to distinguish 
them from brute beasts. They had other quali- 
ties, however, which the following sketches may 
illustrate : 

The most famous among my acquaintances 





“Tt seems so uneven,” said Elizabeth, returning | his older brother by the chiefs. 
after a hasty luncheon to survey her work.| For some reason the missionaries had been 
“Perhaps it may look better when it dries. I | no favorites of Mtesa during his later years, 
think I’ll work at the side wall for a change. | and they all wrote in very severe terms of 
I’m tired of reaching up.” him. Probably this distrustful feeling was 
The first side-wall strip went into place without | at its height when Mwanga was made king; 


a wrinkle. 

“There!’’ cried Elizabeth, waving the shears 
in her enthusiasm. “Didn’t 1 do that beauti- 
fully ?” 


| at any rate, persecution of the converts 
began within a few months of his accession. 
Between 1884 and 1887 Uganda was a dread- 
| ful place to live in. Hundreds of young 


“Yes,” admitted Kittie, “but it’s upside down.” | lads were butchered in the most cruel manner 
“Dear me! I might have known it was too | beeause they were loyal to the faith whieh 
good tobetrue!”’ lamented Elizabeth. “Perhaps | the English had taught them. Even to be 
it won’t show so much when the furniture is in.” | able to read was considered treason, and 
Kittie forgot to trim the edges of the second | punished with death. 
breadth; it never occurred to either of the girls) Mwanga, foolish, flighty and vindietive 
to mateh the pattern. By four o’clock a good | by nature, engrossed with bestial pleasures, 
share of the paste that Elizabeth had made in | intoxicated with the fumes of hemp and mad 
the morning was distributed impartially over the with youthful vanity, was an instrument on 
two tired girls and the floor. The newspaper | which the pagan chiefs and Mussulman 
blanket had been frequently displaced and there | traders could play at will. Much blame 
was not a little paste on the matting. Elizabeth, mmst be attributed to the Arabs, who, being 
pale and dejected, was regarding the nasturtiums | incensed against all white men by the Ger- 
with an expression of deep disgust, and Kittie | man suecesses against the coast Arabs, filled 
was scraping paste from the soles of her shoes, his ear with dark suspicions of missionaries, 
and wondering how any sane man could bring | and accused them of being land-stealers, 
himself to the point of selecting paper-hanging | political agents and spies. 
as a vocation, when the room was suddenly At this time Bishop Hannington chose to 
darkened. | take the Masai read to Uganda, an unwise 
The startled girls looked up. There, looking | choice, for it revived a native prophecy that 
in at them from between the rungs of a tall ladder white men who would “‘devour’’ the country 
was the unprepossessing countenance of Mr. | would come from that direction. At first it 
Black, the landlord. | was supposed that the bishop would reach 
“Is this a papering-bee?” he asked, as the lake at Kavirondo, and a boat was sent 
uneoncernedly as if he were in the habit of | to meet him there to take him to the south 
visiting his tenants regularly by means of a/ end of the lake. But the bishop, changing 
ladder. “I’m on the way up to take another his mind, continued his journey toward the 
look at those loose bricks in your chimney. | Ripon Falls, where he was arrested, put in the 
What do you girls think you’re doing, anyway? | stoeks, and afterward murdered by order of 
Looks to me as if you’d undertaken more than | Mwanga. Almost all of his followers, num- 








you ean manage.” bering several scores, were also massacred. 
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looks, and the other is that disobliging landlords | her to keep that beautiful pincushion of yours.”’| Bab Njali might have become their mirror of 
i “You needn’t worry a bit about that pin-/| fashion. 
I | cushion,” replied Kittie, “for I’ve taken the | hair in his heal, or a fold of his robe awry, or 
only wish we might find some way to persuade | 


There was never a stray or straggling 


allowed to lie unstudied. 
When visitors were announced, he exacted the 
most ceremonious manner from them, and kept 
| them waiting for an inordinate length of time, 
| while he robed himself with blazing colored cloth 
| and decorated his neck, arms and legs with gaudy 
| trinkets and bright beads. Then, when he came 
| out to the reception veranda, where a lien-skin 
| covered his seat and a leopard-skin waited to be 
| pressed by his feet, his urbanity and condescen- 


N a former article, entitled “How I Acted | some resemblance to them in every new chief I | sion betrayed the satisfaction that glowed in his 
the Missionary,” I told enough about MteSa, | 
“Take it away quick!” cried Kittie, as the the foremost man in equatorial Africa, to enable | 


oo 


| The ** Royal Behavior’’ of Niali. 


| HERE he got his ideas of royal behavior 


was often a curious question with me. 


. | He could not read, therefore could not be imitating 


any historic monarch, and there was no renowned 
king within hundreds of miles from him, 
whose state he by chance might have seen 
and was trying to copy. I am inclined to 
think that the aping of royalty which so many 
Congo chiefs practise is due to the traditions 
which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation respecting the customs 
once prevailing in the old kingdom of Congo. 

Ibaka, the senior chief of the populous 
Bolobo district, was “Brer Rabbit’’ personi- 
fied. He wriggled himself into my confidence 
by an exquisitely gentle cunning, and a veice 
carefully modulated to a kind of human 
purr, that at first impressed us with the 
feeling that he was a man of natural benevo- 
lence. Most Congo chiefs practise unlimited 
mendacity, with an absolute disregard of all 
moral rules, but Ibaka through threeseore 
years of successful performance was a master 
of theart. Only long acquaintance and close 
observance of his methods could discover, 
under his smooth ingenuousness, what a 
consummate deceiver he was. 

My last sketch must be of ‘‘Papa’’ Gobila. 
He had nothing roguish in him, like lbaka ; 
he was no dandy like Bab Nijali, and to the 
artful, dodging tricks of Ngalyema he was 
quite a stranger. In speech he was down- 
right plain, his manner verged on brusquerie, 
he had a corpulent figure with a healthy, 
round face, and of animal spirits he had a 
good stock. As he was more than fifty 
years old, and as his appearance suggested 
good humor and sincerity, he came to be 
called “Papa’’ Gobila. 

He had at first been rather shy of white 
men, but in time the novelty became familiar 
to him, and after much inward debate he 
gave his right hand with a firm grasp, and 
we knew that we had gained a friendship 
which no rival could disturb. 1 think he 
was the most contented chief on the Congo, 
and after the ice of reserve had melted, the 

















“I'd like to see you do it any better!’’ answered After that great tragedy the sword of the 
Elizabeth, crossly. | exeeutioner hung for long over the heads of 

“Well,” said Mr. Black, unexpectedly swinging | the missionaries in Uganda. The impunity 
himself in at the open window, “I’m willing to | of Lukongeh, after killing Messrs. Smith and 


“HIS URBANITY AND CONDESCENSION BETRAYED THE 
SATISFACTION THAT GLOWED IN HIS BOSOM.”’ 


was Ngalyema, chief of Kintamo. He was 


most jolly soul on the river. 
His life had been one of easy growth 
among his subjects. His mamoe fields were 
| his principal care, for they were profitable to him 


try, for the sake of the house. Where’s your | O’ Neill, and that of Mirambo, after his slaugh- | known as Itsi when I first knew him, in 1877, | through the well-known merits of his bread. He 
paste? What! Call that stuff paste? Here, | ter of Messrs. Carter and Cadenhead, caused during my descent of the Congo. He then came | was no schemer, and being of a disposition 
roll that. chest of drawers in here, and bring me | Mwanga to believe that no notice would be to my riverside bivouae with one hundred and | averse to plots and stratagems, one might venture 


a board to stand on, while I go down to the | taken of the slaughter of missionaries, and until | 
kitchen and make some. Bring me another | 1887 their lives were held by a very precarious | 
whisk-broom. Pull off what paper you can. I’ll | tenure indeed. Finally expulsion was pronounced 
begin over here.’’ | against them, and Mackay was the last to leave. | 

“He won’t be so enthusiastic an hour from | 


eighty followers in three mighty canoes, and was | 


pleased to pass himself off to us as only the son 


| of the wrinkled old counselor whom he thrust 


forward as the real chief. 


Itsi was too old to be called a youth, and had 





now,” thought Elizabeth, obeying meekly. “He 
doesn’t realize what’s in store for him.” 

“T don’t need any further assistance,” said 
Mr. Black, as he came in a few moments later, 
with his fresh paste. “I’m particular about the 
quality of my help. You’d better go and rest 
fora while. You’ll need all your muscle when 
you get to cleaning up the room. Looks as if 
you’d had a pretty lively shower of paste around 
here,”’ 


Half an hour later Elizabeth looked in,expecting 
to find the amateur paper-hanger thoroughly sick 
of his bargain. To her surprise, one end of the 
room was abloom with nasturtiums; the seams 
were beautifully matched, and strangest of all, 
there was no paste on the man himself. Elizabeth, 
with a sigh of relief, stole silently away. She 
was unwilling to disturb him for fear he might 
stop. 


“If you’ll give me a bite of supper,” said Mr. 
Black, climbing down the ladder and appearing 
at the kitchen door at six o’clock, “I’ll stay and 


Mwanga and His Varied Fortunes. | far too little composure to be called a man. I 
| thought him impudent and swaggering, a spoiled 
Fp eres exactly a year later Mwanga was | and unbroken young barbarian, to whom a sound 
himself expelled, and for over twelve | whipping would have been a moral benefit. In 
months was subjected to much humiliation. The | his moods he was like a small child, screaming 
Arabs who held him in their clutches fleeced him | for joy wken he clutched his presents, and 
shamelessly, and the letters which he wrote to | pouting as if ready to weep when he was refused 
Mackay exhibit the pitiful condition he was in. | what he coveted. 
The sympathy of the missionaries was touching,| Four years later he was known far and wide 
and they communicated the fact of Mwanga’s|as Ngalyema. These four years had changed 
repentance and remorse to the Christians of | him much, not for the better; the vanity, 
Uganda who were also in exile. Hence, when | pettishness and amusing cunning of the raw 


} 
| 
| 


against Kalema, the chosen of the Mussulmans, | his fantastic waywardness 
they took up Mwanga and reinstated him. 


made him very 


| was too inconstant in his faith, too fickle of | it is to this fact that he owes the large patience 
| purpose and too intractable to be of any use in a 
country whieh had by this time become firmly 
established in the Christian religion. 
Of his own will, prompted by some vague fear 


showered upon him. 





The Fate of Ngalyema. 


| these Christians made their suceessful effort | young man had become mulish obstinacy, and | 
| intractable. He had also an insatiable cupidity. | 

Mwanga oceupied the throne for several years, | To this strange nature I was indebted, however, | 
1889 to 1897, but it had been long seen that he for my greatest success on the Upper Congo, and | 


with which he was treated and the costly gifts | 


| 


to predict that his future, barring accidents, 
would be a continuance of the state of content- 
ment he had known in the past. 


Papa Gobila and the ‘‘ White Chicken.’’ 


HAD a youthful lieutenant with me named 

Jansens, who seemed to be born for just such 
a station as was now to be erected. The boyish 
naiveté, good spirits and breeding of Lieutenant 
Jansens fascinated Gobila and his people, and 
they fondly called him “Susu Mpembe,” or the 
“White Chicken,” for his youth and harmless- 
ness and fairness of complexion. With stout- 
hearted and loyal Papa Gobila, and cheerful, 
kind-hearted Jansens, our hold on that region, 
from Stanley Pool to the K wa River, was assured. 
It must be remembered that the seramble for 
Afriea was beginning, and it behooved us to be 
very much alive and yet prudent. 

I cannot separate this fat chief from the 
fair-faced young gentleman from Brussels; they 
were inseparables. The station became cele- 
brated because it was the first in the Upper 
| Congo, and as it developed into what promised 
| to be a permanent one, with flower-gardens and 
| productive plantations, we praised Gobila and 






finish the ceiling and put up the border for you.” | or foolish caprice, he suddenly fled the country, 


Jansens, and held the station up as a model to 





“How nice it all looks!” said Kittie, when it 


was finished. “Did it take you many days to 
learn?” 
“Days!” exclaimed Mr. Black. “It took 


years. I’m a paper-hanger by trade, but I left 
the business before I came to this town. No,” 
he added, as the girls proceeded to thank him, 
“you needn’t waste your breath. I’m glad to 
help your mother to something.she can’t give 
away. She’s been good to Mrs. Black more than 
once,”” 

It was ten o’clock before the room was finished. 
The girls did not attempt to put it in order that 
night. The next morning they found, as Mr. 
Black had predicted, that the process required 
time and musele, but the room was as dainty as 
Elizabeth’s own when the girls finally left it. 

“T’ve learned two things,” said Elizabeth. 
“One is that paper-hanging isn’t as easy as it 


~ 


_to the relief of his long-suffering subjects. For 
| nearly eighteen months he wandered from place 
to place, a sworn enemy of everything English, 
|and friendly only to those who were in arms 
against the English administration. In 1899 
he was captured, along with Kabarega, his 
brother King of Unyoro, and both of them were 
deported to the coast, where they will be beyond 
the power of doing further harm to their friends 
or enemies. 
Livingstone was seldom so interesting to me as 
when he related stories of native chiefs who were 
distinguished for noble qualities, such as courage 
and generosity. We passed many a pleasant 
| evening on the beach of Tanganyika, in discourse 
about his experiences with such men. 
His account of Sebituane and Sekeletu, chiefs 
of the Makololo, romantic and picturesque 
characters, pleased me most, and I looked for 








B* following swiftly all his sly dodges, and 
by reminding him sharply now and then 
that other men might have tempers, I managed to 


get along with him so well that the only breach of | 
friendship between us went no further than that | 
we were not on speaking terms for a few days. | 
How great and rich he might | 


Poor Ngalyema! 
have been to-day if anything like a reasonable 
man could have been made of him! 


the Belgian to the French side of the Congo, 
where he now lives, blind, helpless, miserable 
and forgotten. 

Ngalyema had a neighbor chief named Bab 
Njali,— Father of the River,—who deserves notice 
among the lesser kings for his painstaking efforts 
to impose a sense of his greatness on every visitor. 
Indeed, if the other chiefs had not been firm 
believers in their own immense consequence, 


Some five | 
or six years ago he crossed, with his tribe, from | 


all others. Its prosperity was wholly due to the 
affection between Papa Gobila and Jansens, 
an affection which influenced their respective 
peoples, the natives and the garrison, to do 
continuous kindly offices toward each other. 

Well, time went by thus, and in a few weeks 
more Jansens’ three years’ term of service 
would expire, and he would go home to receive 
great honor from his king. Just at this time 
there went up the Congo a French abbé, and 
lodged with Jansens. I suspected him to be a 
political agent, although the higher authorities 
introduced him to us as a philanthropist. It 
matters not now what he was. He was given a 
passage up the river, and Jansens was requested 
to assist him to find a mission site. 

Papa Gobila’s advice was asked, but he was 
strenuous against Jansens accompanying the 
| abbé; he said that the Frenchman had the “evil 
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eye;” then he urged Jansens to go on another 


THE YOUTH'S 


Papa Gobila’s grief was genuine. For months | 


COMPANION. 


that needs to be done, isn’t he? Work that 


day, as the day he fixed upon was unlucky. | after he would sit by the river gazing at the deep | somebody would have to do?” 


Nothing availed, however, to change Jansens’ 


brown flood and taking long looks up-stream, as 


“T wanted him to be a professional man, like 


mind, and with a heavy heart Gobila saw him | if he expected his gay, light-hearted young friend | the rest of the Seaburys,” Jessie answered, 


go away. 


It was the last view he had of his young friend, | away so debonair and in the pink of health for | a servant. 


for the next day, through some want of judgment, 
Jansens and the abbé were drowned, with eleven | 


It was so wonderful to have him go | 


to return. 


only a few hours’ absence, and then disappear | 
forever! So he sat there by the riverside 


‘*And he’s not much more than a—than 
And he wears a uniform !”’ 
Mr. Wallace seemed half-inclined to smile, but 
his voice was quick and sharp as before. “Your 


bravely. 


of their followers. Jansens’ tiny dog lived to thinking unutterable things, and with a heart- | grandfather was a servant, servant of the public, 
reach the shore, a little way above Gobila’s | ache which only a view of the missing friend | and he wore a uniform—a black gown,” he said. 


village, only to take a few gasps and die. 
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NLY his sister Jessie seemed really 
to regret it when Seabury Lewis 
Seabury, graduating from the 
North Manchester High School, agreed to 
become an elevdtor boy at twenty dollars 

a month and his board. 

Jessie had wished her brother to be a 
professional man. The Seaburys naturally 
sought the professions. Had not thegrand- 
father, whose curious “‘duplicate’’ name he 
bore, been a justice of the State Supreme 
Court? And had not his own father been 
an able and devoted preacher? To besure, 
there were not many medical men in the 
family. Jessie’s private preference would 
have made Seabury a great surgeon. 

The girl was only sixteen, and two years 
younger than her brother, but ever since 
she was a little tot she had cherished the 
professional ideal, and held it steadily 
before him. Seabury did not say much. 
He was never a talkative lad, but at least 
he listened and did not reprove her, 
although from time to time Jessie noticed, 
with a little thrill of dismay, that he seemed 
more fond of ‘‘making things,” or even of 
digging in the garden, than he was of books. 
Nothing had quite prepared her, however, 
for the shock she received when he came 
in one day and joyfully announced that he 
had found a place at the Elmwood House. 

“And you’ll have to wear a uniform—like 
other servants !’’ Jessie flashed out, bitterly. 

“Oh, well, if | was the clerk of the hotel 
I’d be expected to wear a big diamond stud, 
and that would be worse,” Seabury an- 
swered. But this light way of treating the 
matter made Jessie more angry still. “I 
wonder, mamma, that you don’t forbid 
him to do anything so—so—beneath his 
dignity !’’ she cried. 

Mrs. Seabury only smiled. “Is honest 
work beneath any one’s dignity?” she 
asked. “If we had a choice, I might 
prefer some other occupation for him; but 
until he can find something better I don’t 
see any sound objection to this. 
And I assure you, my dear,” she 
added, with a little sigh, ‘‘Seabury’s 
twenty dollars will be very useful.” 

This latter was a statement of 
fact, not of opinion, and Jessie could 
not reply to it. Neither her grand- 
father nor her father had been men 
to make or save money, and the little 
family—her grandmother and mother 
and brother and herself—had to live 
very simply in order to keep out of 
debt. ’ 

If Jessie could have looked at the 
situation through her brother’s eyes 
she would have seen two reasons 
why he never seriously thought of 
a profession. One reason was that he wanted 
his womenfolk to have all the small comforts and 
luxuries he could possibly give them. Although 
he would not have feared to fight his way through 
college and professional school, that effort would 
mean more years of deprivation for them. 

The second and weightier reason was that— 
taking the term as Jessie understood it—he did 
not want to be a professional man. He would 
have liked to be a mechanical engineer or a| 
mining engineer, to spend his life in making | 
chemical experiments or in searching out the 
possibilities of electricity. But todoany of these | 
things also called for technical training, which, | 
he thought, he had no right to take time to gain. | 

As a “boy” in a shop, he could have earned | 
only three dollars a week. Indeed, three dollars | 
seemed to be the standard rate of wages for boys | 
in North Manchester, and he felt himself very 
fortunate to get five dollars and board at the | 
hotel. 

To his sister’s mind, Seabury’s work was 
degradation ; his uniform was a criminal offense. 
She never beheld the neat blue coat and lettered 
cap, because Seabury had no occasion to wear 
them outside of the hotel. But such was her | 
dread of seeing these “insignia of slavery”—as 
she hysterically called them to herself — that | 
she went a roundabout road to and from school | 
to avoid the place. She never talked about 
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could have cured. | 
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‘*MR. WALLACE .. . 
AND THROUGH AND THROUGH.”’ 


The keen-eyed, stern-mannered man who stood 
there wasted no time on preliminaries. 

“Your name is Seabury, isn’t it?” he 
demanded. “Look like your mother. She in? 
My name’s Wallace. Perhaps you’ve heard 
your father speak of me?’’ 

So Jessie had. She had never seen Mr. 
Wallace before, but she knew her father had 
greatly valued his friendship. She put on her 
best manner and invited the visitor in. 

“Your brother through school yet?’’ Mr. 
Wallace asked, before he was fairly seated. 
“What’s he doing?” 

“He’s employed at the Elmwood House,” | 
Jessie said, faintly. “He has a—a mechanical | 
engagement.’’ 

“Engine-room ?”’ 

“N-no, sir,” Jessie stammered. 
—he has charge of the elevator.” 

“T used to have that kind of a mechanical 
engagement myself,’? Mr. Wallace commented, 
somewhat grimly, Jessie thought. “Is that what 
he cails it?’’ 

“No, sir, I think not.” 

“Because if he’s above his business I wouldn’t 
want to know any more about him,” the visitor 
went on, with uncompromising frankness. “I 
told your father years ago that I’d do my best to 
give his boy a start in life when the time came; 
but if the boy was afraid to soil his hands, or 


“T believe he 





LOOKED HIM UP AND DOWN 


| “Your father was a servant; served anybody 


that needed help. My,” he muttered, “what 


mean, miserable scamps he would work and 
. pray over! 

wore a sort of a uniform, too, a white tie; but I 

never heard anybody throw it up at him before. 


I know. I was one of ’em. He 


“Good day, young lady!’’ he ended, abruptly. 


“Give my respects to.your good mother. I’m 
going over to the hotel to see that brother of 
yours. If he’s my kind, I’ll give him a better | bring herself to own that she had been silly and 
job. If he’s your kind’’—there was a twinkle in| wrong. Only a few weeks later she had special 


his eyes that softened 
the severity of his words 
—‘‘I wont!” 

Now here was an 
interview that, brief 
though it was, might 
have left some people 
thoughtful. It made 
Jessie cross. Shenursed 
her wrath, however, 
until Seabury came 
home from the hotel that 
night, and told eagerly 
how Mr. Wallace, after 
talking with the pro- 
prietor, had come to 
him, looked him up and 
down and through and 
through, and then had 
offered him twelve dol- 


city. 

“You know, mother, 
he’s the superintend- 
ent of the Barnstable 
Building, one of the 
sky-scrapers,’’ Seabury 
explained. “And he 
says if I want to study 
engineering, or any- 
thing like that, out of 
working hours, he’ll 
help me.” 

Jessie was too deeply 
offended by her broth- 
er’s plans to accept the 
situation pleasantly. 
She was cold when 
Seabury went away, 
and the occasional let- 
ters she felt it her duty 
to write him displayed 
little interest in his 
work. She seldom 
talked about it or him. 
The thing that made 
her wonder was that 
Seabury’s classmates 
seemed to envy him his 
position in the Barn- 
stable Building, under 
Mr. Wallace. Clearly, 
they all did. 

Seabury wrote regu- 
larly, and the money he 
never failed to send had 
brightened the home a 
good deal; but there 
was po doubt he was 
working hard, in and 
out of “hours,” and in 
his first year he had been 
able to make only two 
short visits home. His family saw him through 
his employer’s eyes, however, when Mr. Wal- 
lace’s daughter May stopped off in North 
Manchester on her way to the seminary she 
attended, and called to introduce herself. 

“Papa says he’s a genius,’”’ May affirmed, 


warmly, when the talk turned to the absent one. | 


“He knows as much about the electrical arrange- 
ments as the electrician does, and as much about 
the other machinery as the chief engineer does. 
He has a wonderful grasp of mechanical princi- 
ples and details, papa says.” 

“I wish he didn’t have to run the elevator,’ 
Jessie said, timidly. She was rather shy in the 
presence of this masterful young woman, who 


was so much like Mr. Wallace, humanized. She | 
did not like to tell so superior a person all her | 
objections to Seabury’s employment, but she | 


added, “Running the elevator seems the next 
worst thing to sweeping out.’’ 

“But he doesn’t run an elevator any more, 
except once in a while, when he’s experimenting,” 
May protested. “He’s practically assistant 
superintendent, and papa trusts him to look 
after all sorts of things. 
raised his salary twice in the little while he’s 
been there.” 

Jessie blushed and nodded. She knew. She 
had received the benefit of that increased salary, 
even while seeming to scorn the honest work that 


Seabury’s employment. That was a dreadful | inclined to put on any counter-jumper airs, I’d | earned it. 


day when she had to confess it to a stranger. 


have nothing to do with him. Why don’t you | 


“I’m telling you all these things on papa’s 


lars a week to go to the | 


You know papa has | 
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how well he’s getting on and how much every- 
body likes him. We feel as if we know him 
pretty well, too. Ordinarily papa doesn’t have 
much to do with the employees out of business 
hours. It’s the safer way, he says; but I think 
he’d have Seabury dine with us every evening if 
Seabury would come.”’ 

All these were heart-warming words, consid- 
ering that they were authorized by so rigid a 
taskmaster as the superintendent of the Barn- 
stable Building. The mother and grandmother 
fairly gloated over them. Even Jessie admitted 
that they were probably well-founded, and then 
accounted for the fact in her own way. 

“Of course,”’ she said, “a Seabury would do 
superior work, whatever that work was. The 
| trouble is —” 

But at that she stopped. She could not speak 
other ungracious words, any more than she could 





| reason to feel partly glad, partly sorry, that she 
|had held her tongue. As she came in from 
| school one afternoon her mother handed her a 
| letter. Even at the first instant Jessie had 
| noticed that a new piano stood in the place long 
| occupied by the family relic. 

| “Oh, my!” she cried. “Seabury couldn’t 
| have sent it, could he? How could he? The 
letter’s from him, at any rate.” She opened 
the envelope with trembling fingers. 

Dear Sis (the letter ran): Here’s that piano 
| you’ve wanted so long. Miss Wallace chose it, so 
| I know it’s all right. 
| Can’t you run up to town Saturday, and see 
| what—not_who—bought it for you? You haven't 
felt very proud of me, I know, since I entered on 
my first “mechanical engagement,” but I think I 
can show you something right here in the building 
that will convince you that I can be useful. You 
| always had a turn for mechanics yourself. You 
| beat me all to pieces making a windmill once. 
| Remember? That’s one reason why I’m offering 
you the first look at the contraption. Of course 
| mother and grandma will see it later. 
| And by the way, I’ve arranged to spend a year 
| or so at that technical school I used to try to tell 

you about. The thing has fixed it so I can meet 
my own expenses and keep up the North Man- 
chester place just as at present. 

Don’t fail to meet me here Saturday! 

SEABURY. 

“What in the world !”’ gasped Seabury’s grand- 

mother, when Jessie had read the letter aloud. 
| “TI don’t know,” said Seabury’s mother, 
| placidly. “But I’m sure it’s honest and right, 
| whatever it is. Of course you’ll go, Jessie ?”’ 

Jessie was not altogether sure that she wanted 
to go. She was naturally curious to know how 
Seabury hac come into possession of so much 
money. On the other hand, she foreboded some 
shock to her pride—or her prejudices. Yet she 
made ready when the time came and went to the 
city. 

“Mr. Seabury?” the porter at the door of 
the Barnstable Building repeated after her. 
“Superintendent’s office.” He waved her to a 
room at the right of the entrance. But Seabury 
| was not there. It was Mr. Wallace himself 
| who came forward, as promptly as if he had been 
awaiting her. 

“Good morning, Miss Seabury !”” Mr. Wallace 
|said. “Your brother isn’t in at this moment, 
| so you and I will make a mechanical engagement 
| with an elevator and go up to the top floor. He’s 
| often there at this time of day.” 
| “Any heart-disease in your family ?’’ he ques- 
| tioned, as they crossed the hall. “No? And 
| you’re not inclined to be nervous? That’s right!” 
| They had come to one of the “express” 
| elevators, and Mr. Wallace hung a card on the 

ironwork, to denote that the car was not in 

public service, and ushered the girlinside. “Run 

up to the seventeenth, Williams,’’ he said to the 
| elevator man. 

It was a short ride, but Mr. Wallace found 
| time to ask one amazing question and make one 
| Strange remark. 
| “Suppose this car broke loose,’’ he said, 
| abruptly ; “‘is thereany professional man of your 
| acquaintance who could stop it with his head?” 
| Then, as Jessie stared at him: “Seabury has 
| done it !”’ he affirmed. 

They had reached the seventeenth floor, but Mr. 
Wallace did not open the door of the car, and 
made no attempt to look for Seabury. He 
turned to the girl again. 

“How far would you like to fall in this?” he 
demanded. “Say seventy feet, for a first experi- 
ment? Start down, Williams, and then stand 
aside from the lever, so the young lady can see 
that we’re not stopping in the usual way.” 

The man did so. The car dropped downward 
with incredible swiftness, gathering speed in its 
fall. As they flashed by the twelfth floor, however, 
Jessie noticed that Mr. Wallace set his foot 
| heavily on a knob that projected slightly from the 
floor of the car. Instantly the flight of the car 
seemed to be checked. It sank quiveringly a 
few feet lower, and then it stopped, almost 
without a jar. 

“Scared ?”’ growled Mr. Wallace. 

Jessie shook her head. She would not have 
owned it though she died for it. 

“Set the lever back and throw off the catch, 
Williams,” said the superintendent. “We'll 
drop eleven stories this time.” 

They did. And then Mr. Wallace escorted 
Jessie back to his office and gave her a fan and 








Her mother and grandmother had gone down- | like his work, young lady ?” he asked, suddenly. | responsibility, you understand,’ May said, at | a glass of ice-water, smiling grimly as he did so. 


town that afternoon, and she was studying in the 
dining-room when the bell called her to the door. 


“T think he ought to be doing something better.”’ 
“Better? Ilow’s that? 


length. “Seabury is so modest that he never 


He’s doing work | would do it, and papa thought you ought to know | testing,’”’ he said. 


“It’s the Seabury safety catch you’ve been 
“T won’t say anything about 
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the good a minister may accomplish, a man like 
your father, for instance; but that invention is 
likely to save more lives than six average doctors, 
and more money than ten honest lawyers. Sea- 
bury has just about two dozen such things stowed 
away behind his eyebrows.” 

He walked up and down his office for a 


moment or two, and then confronted the ont 


“Have you learned anything—or forgotten 








| chubby, coarse, lusty health; 





Gee;’’ that, at least, was the nickname others | 
hailed him by, and his family name does not | 


matter. 

If ever there was a small savage, a little brute 
in the guise of a child, it was Squill Gee; pug- 
nacious, thievish, turbulent, with a young mouth 
full of old, old curses and slang, yet a picture of 
in short, a true 


anything—since we first met, a year or so ago?”’ | product of the slum. 


he asked. ‘The words sounded harsh, yet he did 
not look severe. 

“TI don’t know. I hope so,” Jessie answered, 
humbly. 

“Learned that you have a brother you ought 
to be proud of, for instance? Forgotten how to 
despise the dangerous outcasts who don’t wear a 
white shirt seven days in the week ?” 

“T—guess so.” 

The superintendent stood and looked down at 
her, and now his smile was wholly kind. 

‘‘Hear this, my dear,’’ he said, “from a man 
who is old enough to 
be your father, and 
who loves you for the 
sake of the name you 
bear. I was a pro- 
fessional man once, 
or rather, I tried to 
be; but it was a case 
of the round peg in the square hole. I 
was a failure, a dissipated, desperate 
man, when your father met me and saw 
what was the trouble with me, and got 
me a chance to do the kinds of work I 
was born to do. I’ve been successful 
since, as the world counts success, and 
in spite of my bearish nature”’— 
smiled at her again—‘‘I’m a happy man 
because I’m where I belong. 

“Now Seabury has started right—no 
thanks to his little sister! I don’t say 
it because his first invention has yielded 
five thousand dollars, and a promise of 
a lot more, but because he’s following 
the bent of his natural genius, on the 
way to accomplish the things God 
meant him to do. He’ll be useful, 
child. Think of that! I don’t promise 
you he’ll be rich or famous, although I 
think he’ll be both, but he’ll be a whole 
man, not a scattering collection of 
worthless prejudices and cheap ambi- 
tions, and the world will be the richer 
because he lived in it. And aren’t 
you ae 

But Jessie rose and interrupted im- 
pulsively. “Yes, Mr. Wallace, I’m 
sorry I was mean!” she cried. 

The superintendent patted her shoul- 
der. “That’s your father’s daughter !’’ 
he said. 
isn’t in the blood. You were thoughtless, that’s | 
all; and now you’ve begun to think, you’ll be 
the natural guide, philosopher and friend of 
Seabury and me, and all of us. 

“Ah, Seabury, my boy!”’ he added, as the | 
young man hurried in. 
show her what the safety catch looks like from 
the under side, and then carry her up to the 
house to luncheon. May’s here for the day, 
you know. And we'll have no ‘mechanical | 
engagement’ about this, mind you! We’re| 
making it because we’re all fond of one another, 
and mean to be lifelong friends !”’ 








| heading for that brook, and had already reached 
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Squill Gee and ‘the Bobolink. 


HEN our good, benevolent people con- | 
W tribute an “Open Air Fund,” for the | 

purpose of giving street gamins a day | 
out in the country, | wonder whether they ever 
think what an ordeal they are preparing for | 
the city missionaries or teachers who have the | 
youngsters in charge! 

One beautiful June day we took a hundred 
and three of these little arabs up the Hudson | 
on an excursion steamer, and turned them loose 
upon an estate which a kind-hearted gentleman 
had invited us to “ravage’—and I am afraid 
that he regretted his generosity before night. 
For, although we four monitors did what we 
could, his fields, fences, shrubs, grass and | 
flowers presented a sorry appearance when we | 
departed. The urchin from the slums is often | 
a veritable small engine of destruction, and what | 
he can accomplish in the way of digging up, | 
rending in pieces and throwing about is some- | 
thing wonderful. 

Don’t blame the little chaps, however; they 
are simply crazed by the change, the fresh air, 
the green fields,—which some of them have never 
even seen before,—the bird-songs, the sight and 
smell of the flowers, shrubs and trees. 

It is all new to them, and they cannot at 
once comprehend it. They have been shut 
away from it in dirty, foul streets all their lives; 
and now it comes to them on a sudden and 


naturally excites them prodigiously. It not only | 





} 


pleases them, but it fires them, stirs them into | 
tremendous activity, and brings out not their 
00d traits alone, but also a myriad vicious traits 
and evil impulses. 











**] THOUGHTLESSLY THREW 
THE ROD OVER MY 
SHOULDER.’’ 


| hurl it. 


Squill Gee kept us fully occupied. The instant 
the gangplank was out he rushed across it, and 
with a wild whoop led the rout up the river-bank 
and into the green paradise. Round and round 
he coursed, stood on his head for pure joy, then 
scaled a stone wall and entered a young wood 
which soon reechoed to his yells. 

Orders and shouts on our part were alike 
powerless to stop him or to bring him back. I 


doubt if he even heard us; he was crazy to| 


climb trees, and in a few minutes he was in 


| the very top of a linden—from which we got him 
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The most unwashed, unregenerate little cub | parted, and the gleam of murder died out in his | you were going to kill that bobolink. 
of our entire mob that day was little “Squill | eyes that, none the less, remained fixed in rapt didn’t you?” 
contemplation of the tuneful singer until it glided | 





down with difficulty. 

Then he spied a| 
small flock of sheep | 
in a pasture hard by, | 
and the instinct to 
hunt and kill some- 
thing suddenly woke. 
Away he dashed, and | 
with a stone in each | 
hand, gave chase | 
after the flock. We 
caught him only after | 
a hot race, and not 
till he had cornered | 
one of the hapless 
animals and was as- 
sailing it like a mad- 
man. He had literally 
to be dragged away, | 
and then toned down 
by a threat to take | 
him back to the 
steamboat and lock 
him up. 

A few moments | 
later he broke away | 
from us and ran 
toward a distant field | 
on the hillside, where | 
for an hour or two he 
and three or four) 
others were employed | 
ina vigorous but fruit- | 
less effort to dig out a 
woodchuck whose | 
burrow they had dis- | 
covered—to the very | 
sad detriment of their 
clean clothes. But to | 


“You couldn’t be mean, my dear; it | | keep them out of worse mischief we let them dig | looks, and we proceeded with our work 
| as if nothing had happened to interrupt 


| there to their hearts’ content. 

Tiring suddenly of this bootless effort, Squill 
Gee made up the steep hill, whooped a rally-call | 
from the summit to the others to come after | 
him, and disappeared down the other side. Then | 


“Take your sister and | there was nothing for it but to follow them, | passing. 
| lest they might pass all bounds, and even turn | 


amateur house-breakers at the first house they | 
chanced on. 

On reaching the hilltop, however, I saw, with | 
a sense of relief, that there was no house near, 


| only a green pasture-side and, half a mile below, | 


a wide meadow through which flowed a small 
creek or brook. Squill Gee, far in advance, was | 


the border of the meadow. Clearly he was | 
possessed by a desire to go fishing. But the| 
others, tired by their efforts under the midday 
sun, had stopped in the shade of a large chestnut- 


| tree, half-way down the slope, to climb to a 


robin’s nest. 

I made haste to catch up with them and save the 
| young robins, then hurried on to retrieve Squill | 
| Gee, and on reaching the bush-bordered fence, | 


| between pasture and meadow, peeped through it 


toward the brook. The boy was not in sight in | 
that direction ; but soon I espied him lying quietly 


on his back in the high grass and weeds, twenty 
|or thirty yards along the meadow side of the 


fence. 

The meadow at this season of summer was 
vocal with nesting bobolinks; and almost as 
soon as I espied my unruly charge lying so quiet 
there, one of the black-and-white songsters came: 
| flying across the meadow, and hovering for a| 
| moment on swiftly beating wings, settled on the 
| top of a tall milkweed, scarce two yards—almost 
| within reach, in fact—from where lay the now 
quiescent Squill Gee. 

The bird had not noticed the boy; it fluttered 
its wings, looking out across the meadow, where | 


| another rival bird was singing. For an instant. 


my small arab regarded it, surprised at its bold- | 
ness. Then the baser instinct to kill it waked | 
strong within him. Slowly his right hand, grip- 
ping an old stub of a jack-knife, drew back to 
I could even see the ferocious gleam in 
his eyes. 

But at that instant the bird’s throat swelled, 
and in reply to the other singer forth issued its | 
cheery, rollicking song: 

“Bobolink —olink —olink—I know it— 
you know it—and who cares if we both know 
it—bobolink.” 

The bird seemed song-convulsed; and savage 
little Squill Gee’s arm slowly dropped, his lips 


| headed by their chief, bore down upon us. 


| chief promptly lost his temper. 


| evening, we dis- 


| error had been made in marking the 


| than I had expected, found myself at 


away unharmed. 
after it. 

“Ah, there you are!” I said, at length, wishing 
to test him a little. “For a moment I was afraid 


The lad lay motionless, gazing 


HIS is the story the chief en- 
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“Couldn’t,”’ said he, sulkily, looking down. 

“But why not?” 

“?Cause he sung so.”’ 

The bobolink had found a heart which nothing 
else had been able to reach. C. A. Ss. 


promptly by others so shrill, so near, 





gineer told one afternoon when 
he found his wife and myself 


on the piazza, half-asleep over our books. We 


needed waking up, he said. 

A score of years ago, when Geronimo was 
master of New Mexico and the “Bad Lands,” I 
was with a party of engineers surveying the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad from Denver 
to El Paso. We were running through a deep 
arroyo one day when a small band of Apaches, 
They 
pulled up their horses and dismounted, regarding 
us and our instrument with keen curiosity. 


The transit-party was well in the lead; Dick | 


Stanley, with the level, and I, with the rod, were 
perhaps half a mile back. A point had just been 


| taken for the leveler to pass me, when the chief inti- 


mated a desire to look through the level. It was 


a powerful lens, and the chief, looking through | 


it, was manifestly surprised to find me apparently 
within a little distance of himself, whereas in 
fact I was some four hundred feet away. 

At that moment I thoughtlessly threw the rod 
over my shoulder with what must have seemed 
to him a threatening gesture, for he dodged 
instinctively, then drew back glowering. The 
braves laughed immoderately at this, and the 
Seizing his 
| Winchester, he started on the run to punish me. 
Meanwhile I was trying to prove by a series of 
dumb disclaimers that I had intended him no 
harm. Whether my mode of communi- 
cation was inadequate, or whether my 
blood was the only cure for wounded 
| dignity, I cannot tell; but the chief 
was implacable, and I finally drew 
my six-shooter and held him covered. 

He halted at this, and reluctantly 
suffered himself to be dissuaded from 
carrying the matter further. He was 
still very angry, however, and plainly 
cherished a strong resentment toward 
me. I paid no attention to his sullen 


it. The Indians lingered in our vicinity 
but a short time, then vanished among 
the shadows of the black mesa under 
which we were 

Ono return = 
to camp that 


covered that an 


stake numbers. I volunteered to go 
back and undertake the necessary cor- 
rection, and being detained much longer 


nightfall about three miles from camp. 
It was impossible to make that distance 
in the dark, and I decided to spend the 
night on the mesa that rose, dark and 
solemn, out of the valley near our last 
transit point. It wasa rugged, towering 
plateau, formed of lava boulders piled 
one upon another, and sparsely clothed 
with mesquit or sage-bush of grayish 
green. 

After half an hour spent in exploring 
the face of the rock, I found at the 
height of some two hundred feet a 
small chamber, perhaps eight feet 
square, made by overhanging boulders. 
Its front was open, except that a hedge of mes- 
quit served as a complete screen. 

I found a smooth spot on the rock floor, large 
enough for me to lie at length, and made myself 
as comfortable as the circumstances would allow. 
The weather had been hot that day, and when I 
left the surveying-party I had given my cartridge- 
belt and revolvers to Alonzo—our Pueblo packer 
—to carry to camp. 

The prospect of a long evening of solitude, 
uncheered by supper, was not altogether pleasant. 
I wound my watch all too quickly. 1 tried to 
whistle, and gave it up. I hummed a college 
song; it fell flat. But I recovered my philosophy 
at last, and was dozing off when I was brought 
to my feet by an Apache war-cry. Instinctively 
I felt for my gun, only to be reminded that I was 
unarmed and at the mercy of the chief whom I 
had unwittingly offended. 

I knew the Indians must have seen me on the 


| mesa at dusk, and had reasoned that I could not 


travel far over that steep and rocky ground 
without a light. I knew there must be many 
caves like mine, however, and that was my only 
crumb of comfort. 

The call that had roused me was answered 


** THEN HE UTTERED A 
CRY «2 
A WILD BEAST.’’ 


so fiendish that the very air seemed 

peopled with demons. I made my- 

self as small as possible, withdrew to the farthest, 
darkest corner of my den, and held my breath to 
listen. 

After that wild whoop and response, the 
stillness was agonizing. I knew that the Indians 
were having a powwow over my head, and the 
very fact that I did not hear them was alarming. 
I had not long to wait in suspense. Soon 
boulders began to crash down the face of the 
mesa, passing over my head on their way to 
the bottom. 

It was clear that the Indians had fixed upon 
my hiding-place within a distance of a few 
hundred feet, and were sure of their ability to 
dislodge me by this terrible bombardment. At 
last it ceased. In the silence I knew the savages 
were listening with all their acuteness. Soon I 
heard their voices again and knew that the band 
had scattered, and puzzled at not having found 
my hiding-place, were running down the cliff to 
reconnoiter. 

Above, below, up, down, back and forth, they 
skulked as stealthily as beasts of prey. Another 
consultation was succeeded by another attempt to 
dislodge me by rolling boulders. ‘This was kept 
up at intervals for hours, until my whole nervous 
system throbbed with pain. 

After a long period of quiet, when the dawn 
was beginning to streak the horizon and I was 
taking new courage, an Indian glided out of the 
shadow and stood 
just in the opening of 
my cave, between it 
and the hedge of mes- 
quit, almost within 
the length of my arm. 

For one long, long 
moment he _ stood 
there, still, alert, lis- 
tening. Then he ut- 
tered a cry which 
sounded to me like 
that of a wild beast. 

With all my force 
I stifled a shriek. My 
breath came thick, my 




















scalp prickled, per- 
spiration trickled 
down my face. I had 


already possessed my- 
self of a bit of rock 
about the size of a 
coconut,—the only 
defensive weapon 
within my reach,— 
and believing myself 
discovered, I withheld 
my hand only till the 
savage should make 
a movement toward 
me. 

That I did not yield 
to the defensive im- 
pulse was all that 
saved me. I closed 
my eyes for a single 
instant, and when I 
opened them the In- 
dian was gone. 

It was then broad 
daylight. I remained 
quiet for some time, 
half-stunned and 
utterly exhausted, waiting for the sun, which I 
knew to be my best friend. 

When at last I ventured to peer out, very 
cautiously, over the screen of mesquit, I saw, 
far down the valley near our last transit-point, 
the friendly figure of Alonzo coming swiftly yet 
cautiously back on my trail. 

Slight as had been the movement I made, he 
saw me in that instant. Springing quickly up 
the cliff, he lost no time in strapping my cartridge- 
belt and revolvers upon me, all the while grum- 
bling in a patois of Pueblo, Mexican and 
English, about the dangerous folly of going 
without “tools’”’ in the Apache country. And 
yet the possession of the means of defense would 
have made me foolhardy. 

Alonzo—once a Pueblo chief, now our useful 
and ubiquitous packer—had always been my 
friend. When, at a late hour the previous 
evening, he learned that I had not returned to 
camp, he evinced the utmost uneasiness. He 
sprang up suddenly, seized my defensive outfit, 
and slipped out of camp, evading the guard 
Undoubtedly his quick ear caught that first 
Apache yell, and he had shrewdly divined my 
need of a friend. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Significant, is it not, that a policeman ora 
reporter who wants to find anarchists always 
looks for them in a saloon? The demon alcohol 
and the fiend of anarehy are natural boon 
companions. 


Some persons predict that oil will become 
the fuel of passenger locomotives the country 
over. This would in time effect a change in the 
appearance of the locomotive—the smoke-stack 
of which has been a record of changes in the fuel 
used under the boilers. 

It is not nicotine, but pyridine, that makes 
tobacco dangerous, and the injurious constituent 
of whisky is not fusel oil, but furfurol. This is 
the conclusion of the London Lancet, which 
might have added that a poison by any other 
name would smell as sweet—and kill as surely. 


Measurements of salmon leaps may 
now be included in high-jump records. Stand- 
ards were erected below waterfalls by Norwegian 
fishery commissioners. The fish are credited 
with a maximum of twenty feet in the official 
returns. Contemporary jumpers on land must 
own that the salmon is a worthy competitor. 

Roosevelt is a name frequently mispro- 
nounced. The President himself speaks it as if 
spelled like this: “R’ with a long “o” as in 
“rose ;’’ “z,’? and the shortest possible sound of 
“e,” ending with a short “‘v’lt.” The accent is 
strongly on the first syllable; the second syilable 
is exceedingly light, while the third is uttered 
very quickly. APY 

The singing of the favorite hymns of the 
late President was perhaps the most remarkable 
feature of the services held in memory of him, 
across the Atlantic as well as in his own land, 
in synagogue as well as in church. ‘The circum- 
stance shows that “Nearer, my God, to Thee’’ 
and “Lead, Kindly Light’? express emotions 
that.are felt in every religious heart, be the body 
that encloses it Jew or Gentile. 

Almost a thousand years have passed 
since Erie the Red first sighted the southern 
extremity of Greenland. The northern limit of 
that vast archipelago was last year rounded by 
Lieutenant Peary, who thus reached the most 
northerly land yet known. Of this feat, which 
Sir Clements Markham characterizes as second 
only in importance to reaching the pole, Peary 
writes in a recent letter: 

“Considering that I am an old man [he is only 
forty-five], with one broken leg and only three 
toes, I feel this was doing tolerably well.” Truly, 
it takes a man of much performance to be modest ! 


Why is Theodore Roosevelt commonly spoken 
of as the twenty-sixth President of the United 
States when he is only the twenty-fifth man to 
hold that office? Obviously because some one 
thoughtlessly spoke of President Cleveland, 
whose two terms of office were disconnected, as 
the ‘twenty-second and twenty-fourth President”’ 
of the United States. But in a list of men, not 
of terms of office, should Mr. Cleveland be 
assigned two numbers? It is more logical to 
call him the twenty-second President of the 
United States, since he was the same man in 
both terms, and accordingly to call Mr. Roosevelt 
the twenty-fifth President. He is filling out the 
twenty-ninth presidential term. 

The plea of Demosthenes for action, 
action, as an educational force, has many a 
modern instance. ‘“O mister,” cried out a small 
boy recently at a Chicago manual training-school, 
“please stop talking and let us make things!” 
Another boy, whom a well-known navy official 
declares to be the best juvenile officer he ever 
saw, commands the battalion in a New York 
reformatory. When arrested a year ago three 
policemen were required to hold him, and he 
fought so hard that he was almost without 
clothing when finally locked up. The drill at 
the reformatory caught his faney, he strove to 
excel, quickly rose to the head, and now exercises 
unquestioned authority for law and order over 
boys nearly twice his size. 

Forty-two years ago the late beloved 
Henry B. Whipple was consecrated Bishop of 
Minnesota. It soon became simpler to call him 
bishop to the Indians. More than fifty times did 
he make the long journey from the Northwest to 
Washington to tell the story of the Indians’ 
wrongs, and many times he encountered a pitiful 
failure because he could find no one person in 
authority. Authority was vested in boards and 
bureaus, and hedged about with investigations. 
A notable exception was his first interview with 
President Cleveland. He explained how the 
grasping white speculator had moved on to 
Indian lands, dammed the rivers and let the 
waters overflow the Indians’ grain-fields. Presi- 
dent Cleveland exclaimed that it was a burning 
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shame. He sent for the Secretary of the Interior, 
asked him to take the statement from the bishop’s 
own mouth, indorsed it, and-Sent it with an 
urgent message to Congress. Within a week the 
long-suffering Indians were reimbursed for their 
great loss. 


When cautioned, in 1865, about going 
unattended around the streets of Washington, as 
exposing what then seemed the most valuable 
life in America, General Grant told a friend that 
he realized the possible peril, but that he believed 
| it would only be intensified by any action of his 
which gave public token of recognizing it. “If 
| political plotters or private fanatics have really 
| determined to kill me,” said Grant, ‘‘there is no 
| eertain way of preventing them. But the best 
| way of discouraging them is to go about my usual 
| business in my usual manner. If I thus show 
| my belief that this government does not depend 

for perpetuity upon any single life, | shall help 
recall that truth to flighty minds which may 
temporarily have forgotten it.” Here is sturdy 
| Americanism expressing the ultimate idea on 
which the greatness of this nation rests. The 
lamented Garfield uttered it in the dark hour 
of Lincoln’s assassination. “God reigns,” he 
reminded his countrymen, “and the government 
at Washington still lives !’’ 
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THE OTHER CITY. 


Beyond the skies the other lies, 
And yet, perhaps, it is not far. 
A. R. Emery. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT’S POLICY. 


HE frank declaration which President 
£ Roosevelt made, when he took the oath of 

office, that he “would continue absolutely 
unbroken the policy of President McKinley,” 
relieved the fears of those who. apprehended that 
the change in the executive might be followed 
by a change in the course of national affairs. 
Further reassurance was given later, when the 
President invited all the members of President 
McKinley’s Cabinet to remain in office, and they 
all consented to do so. 

Four times before the present, the death of a 
President in office has elevated the V ice- President 
to the chief place. In each case there was some 
disturbance of public policy. When Mr. Tyler 
succeeded General Harrison, he parted company 
almost immediately with the Whigs, who had 
elected him, on the question then uppermost, that 


been foreshadowed by his conduct in Congress, 
and should not have surprised the party leaders. 

When Mr. Fillmore succeeded President 
Taylor, the policy of the administration was 
modified, but personal reasons, especially the 
friction caused by factional quarrels in New 
York, had much to do with the change. When 
Mr. Johnson became President in place of 
Lincoln, the breach which quickly ensued 
between him and the Republican party was 
inevitable; for his temper and purposes were 
widely different from Lincoln’s. When Mr. 
Arthur succeeded General Garfield, factional 
quarrels in New York, similar to those which 
affected Mr. Fillmore, but more acute, threatened 
a change of policy, but President Arthur exhibited 
an unlooked-for moderation which disarmed his 
crities and allayed public uneasiness. 

It is always a serious matter when the policy 
of the administration is changed by a transfer of 
power from one party to another. But in such 
cases the change is deliberately made; it is in 
accordance with the expressed will of the people, 
and there is time to prepare for it. It is vastly 
more disturbing when death brings about an 
unlooked-for reversal of policies which have 
been approved at the polls. In this sense, and 
without any reference to the wisdom of the 


the present instance there is promise of a minimum 
of change. The policy of the new President is 
the policy of his predecessor. 


* © 


MOVING THE CROPS. 


EW financial operations are more interesting 
than the flow of money Westward and 
Southward in the autumn months of each 

year “to move the crops.” Bankers expect it to 
oceur as regularly as river-men expect high water 
in the spring. The Treasury Department expects 
it, too, and makes ready for the demands of the 
harvesting season. 

Money tends to go where it is most needed. 
During the winter months it gravitates toward 
the great financial centers, where all-the-year- 
round manufacturing and other enterprises find 
a use for it. But in the autumn the demand is 
greater elsewhere. When the farmer gets ready 
to gather his crops he goes to the bank and either 
draws upon what he has already saved, or borrows 
money, with which to pay the laborers who go 
into his fields as harvesters. The local bank in 
turn draws on the Eastern centers, and this 
starts a stream of money into motion like an 
ocean current. 

The army of laborers usually go into the 
harvest country poor; while there they spend 
money freely in the neighborhood stores, so that 
|much of their earnings gets back to the local 
banks. But they save, to carry away, it has been 
estimated, about one-fourth, much of which is 





of the creation of a bank. But his course had | 


policy, it is a matter for congratulation that in | 


transmitted by money-orders payable to them- 
selves at their home post-offices. 

The harvesting business makes a drain on the 
Treasury for silver coins and bills of small 
denominations, which begin to move in August 
and follow the direction of the maturing crops— 
wheat, corn, cotton, sugar and cottonseed oil. 
The harvesters as a body start out at about the 
same time, often beginning with Texas wheat, 
and moving northward, with the gradually 
| ripening fields, to the Canada line. 

Not only does this double movement of men 
and money each year quicken local business of 
all kinds, but it also has a marked effect on trade 
and commerce throughout the land. 


* © 


ONE BROKEN THREAD. 


The pattern is rent where the stitch is lost, 
Or marred where the tangled threads have crossed. 


Susan Coolidge. 
& © 


THE UNION AND THE WOMAN. 


HE Labor-day parades in Denver and 
 § Chicago were made notable this year by 
the participation of organized bodies of 
| working women. In Chicago the new departure | 
| was emphasized by the fact that a woman mar- 
shaled one of the divisions. She represented the 
Women’s Union Label League, and it is said she 
bears the unique distinction of being the first 
woman ever appointed a “walking delegate.” 

In fiction a walking delegate is a cross between 
a dynamiter and a tramp. In fact, he is merely 
his union’s business agent. Sometimes he has 
authority to order strikes; but generally his 
powers stop far short of this, and the union only 
expects him to be “‘posted’’ about: new openings 
for employment, to see that members keep their 
| dues paid, and to make things unpleasant for 
workmen who do not carry union cards. 

The woman walking delegate—a natural 
development of the women’s union—can do all 
these things to admiration. Her gift is an 
inheritance. Her mother knew how to hold the 
members of the family to their respective duties, 
make the most of new opportunities, look out for 
income and expenditure and ward off undesirable 
| associates. Such, in another field, will be the 
functions of the woman walking delegate. And 
if she would only discharge them in the mother 
spirit, unselfishly and without bitterness, what 
| a blessed day for the unions, and for all industry, 
| would dawn with her arrival! 
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THE KAISER TO BE. 


HE recent visit of the German Crown Prince 
T Frederick William to England was not 
an affair of pomp and ceremony. The 
prince, who is not yet twenty, was not hampered 
byaretinue. He travelled incognito, and got the 
sort of pleasure out of his sojourn that any college 
student might who was making the most of his 
vacation. He strolled about London like any 
| tourist, took snap shots at the monuments, visited 
historic places, and spent two or three days at a | 
time at some of the great country houses. 
The prince is taller than his father. He has | 
fair hair and blue eyes. Those who remember | 
his grandfather, the Emperor Frederick, find the | 
resemblance to him quite striking, not only in | 
appearance but in character. He has a sunny | 
temper and a keen sense of humor, yet he takes | 
a serious view of life, and is fitting himself, by 
travel and education, for the responsibilities 
which some time will devolve upon him. He is 
a good sportsman and a fine shot, he rides his 
horse well, and plays tennis with zest. He has 
some of his father’s versatility, for he plays the 
violin exceptionally well, and draws and paints 
with skill. 

The tie between father and son is a close one. 
Every detail of the prince’s training, his course 
in the university at Bonn and his service with 
the Guards at Potsdam are matters of affectionate 
paternal solicitude. The kaiser discusses public 
affairs with the prince, as a help to his education 
and the forming of well-considered opinions. 
The prince has the warmest admiration and 
affection for his father, and fully shares his 
aspirations for Germany. To his mother the 
prince exhibits a chivalrous devotion. 

It is a part of the kaiser’s plans for the prince’s 
education that he shall travel extensively in the 
United States. It may be that he will visit this 
country next year. In that case, so far as he may 
come in contact with Americans, he will be 
welcomed, not only as the heir to a great throne, 
but as a manly and attractive young fellow, who 
deserves to be liked for his own sake. 
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CHILDREN IN THE WHITE HOUSE. 


IX children, ranging from a three-year-old 
boy toa young lady just entering society, 
is a family such as the historic old White 
| House has not recently known. * The children 
| of most of the Presidents have been well grown 
before they reached the White House. Several | 
were never blessed with offspring. 

President and Mrs. McKinley lost two little 
girls in infaney, and save when their nieces 
visited them, were alone in the Executive Man- 
sion. During President Cleveland’s last term 
young children formed a part of the household. 
He has three daughters and one son. In the 
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Harrison administration a son and a daughter 
of Mrs. McKee, the President’s daughter, fur- 
nished recreation for many of their grandfather’s 
leisure moments. President Garfield brought 
a good-sized family to the White House,—the 
youngest child was then about eight years old,— 
but their tenancy of the Executive Mansion was 
brief. 

The children of the White House live under 
some limitations which other young people would 
not enjoy. Everywhere they go they are pointed 
out to strangers, and even when they play in the 
private grounds of the Executive Mansion, 
fenced in for the use of the family, groups of 
curious people, mostly tourists, frequently gather, 
to see if the President’s children look like those 
of other people. The Hayes boys, to escape 
this publicity at a trying time, used to practise 
on the gid, high-wheeled bicycle, then coming 
into vogue, in the great East Room of the mansion 
itself. 

The lack of real privacy is keenly felt by all 
White House mothers, who realize the danger 
to young children of too much attention and the 
artificial atmosphere which it produces. Even 
the door out of which the children naturally go 
on their way to school is the one that admits the 
President’s official callers and all the messengers 
of State. 

& © 


TWO JUBILEES. 


ADEMOISELLE BOTTARD, who was 
born in the year that gave birth to Queen 
Victoria, has lately received the cross of 

the Legion of Honor for sixty years’ continuous 
service at the Salpétriére in the ward for women 
who have incurable nervous diseases. 

In 1840 she entered the ward ata salary of about 
two dollars and a half a month, and it was twenty- 
five years before she was promoted. In the sixty- 
two years she has worked in the hospital she has 
been outside only twice, and on both these occa- 
sions she lost her way in Paris. 

Her executive ability and her wonderful power 
over patients soon transformed her ward from 
one of the most troublesome in the hospital to a 
place of peace and quiet. It was said of her that 
she slept with one eye open, and in every emer- 
gency she was the first on the spot. 

Humanity did not prompt her to seek service in 
the Salpétritre. Her object was to escape the 
tyranny of an oppressive mistress; but once in 
the hospital, her kindliest emotions were excited, 
and she remained to exercise that pity and com- 
forting care which brought peace to so many 
patients. 

Her jubilee may be compared favorably with 
that of the monarch whose sixty years of rule an 
empire celebrated. Victoria, with all her honors 
and all her consciousness of the affection of her 
people, could not have been happier or prouder 
than was the humble ministermg angel of the 
Salpétriére when the President of France pinned 
the ribbon on her breast. 

Being now more than eighty years old she retires 
from active service, and will have a little room of 
her own in the hospital,—now the only home she 
knows,—with a small but adequate pension. She 
does not contemplate her retirement with pleasure, 
and somewhat naively expresses the fear that 
enforced idleness ‘‘will be the death of her.” 

A glorious career—sixty-two years of ministering 
to suffering humanity. And when the record of 
good achievements is made up, who will say that 
the proudest monarch has won a higher place 
than the lowly nurse of the Salpétriére ? 


* © 


DOMESTIC WORK AND BRAINS. 


T™ women of New Zealand have discovered 
why the mill and the shop are so generally 
preferred to domestic service by young 
women. It is because “more brains are required 
in domestic work than behind a counter or at a 
machine.” 

To this novel theory, which was propounded at 
the recent convention of the National Council of 
New Zealand Women, additional testimony comes 
from a nearer source. One of the most successful 
stenographers in New York inquired the other 
day of an applicant for work if she knew how to 
do housework. The surprised girl replied that 
she did, but begged to know what that had to do 
with her application. 

“T have found,” was the reply, “that a homely 
bringing-up makes a woman more thorough in 
everything, as itdoesaman. The most competent 
business women know how to do all kinds of 
housework.” 

Others than the young girl so kindly addressed 
will, upon reflection, perceive the force of the 
head stenographer’s statement, as well as the 
underlying truth in the New Zealand women’s 
seeming paradox. In the Pittsburg public schools, 
where cooking classes are a prominent feature, 
the examinations of last June included such ques- 
tions as these: 

“Why does a fire smoke, and what can be done 
to prevent it?” 

“What elements do strength- giving foods con- 
tain? Name a food containing albumen, one 
containing gluten, and one casein.” 

“Why do fried articles soak grease?” 

“Name one good cut of beef for soup, one for 
broiling, one for roasting.” 

“In what order should dishes be washed ?” 

Who can doubt that it requires less brains to 
wind silk on a factory bobbin than to apply the 
knowledge implied in these domestic problems! 

The poor girl who leaves honorable, well-paid 
household service for the shop or factory on 
starvation wages; the well-to-do girl who scorns 
to master the intricacies of domestic problems 
that she may have more leisure for amusements 
or literary pursuits, deserts cells filled with honey 
for comb—machine-made and empty. The light 
in which we look at things is made by all of us; 
and some girls and women may be helped to gild 
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their leaden g of | hold work if they 
take to heart the New Zealand women’s intima- 
tion that to do it well requires a high order of 
intelligence. 





® © 
WHEN HE. WAS AT HARVARD. 


When, in 1877, the editors of the Harvard 
Advocate were about to select five sophomores to 
become members of their board upon the retire- 
ment of the five members from the senior class, a 
eommittee was appointed, as is usual in such 
eases, to inquire into the availability of the sopho- 
mores who were ambitious for the honor. 

About twelve sophomores were “prominently 
mentioned,” as the politicians say, and an upper 
elassman was placed on the track of each of them 
to see what could be learned of his special abilities 
and personal interests. The reports were then 
submitted to the full board, after which the new 
men were selected for admission by ballot. 

No uncommon interest was aroused when one of 
the investigating ittee a 
was ready to report on the candidacy of Theodore | 
Roosevelt, Jr., of the sophomore class. 

“I cannot see that he is she kind of a man we 
want,” began the senior. “Although I find that 
he is a thoroughly good fellow and much liked by 
his classmates, I do not believe that he has much | 
literary interest. He spends his spare 





eatching butterflies and bugs, and would, I think, 
be better suited for a scientific society than for 
us.” 

The editorial board sustained the report, and a 


youth who is now somewhat famous as the writer | 


of dialect stories was elected to the place on the 
board to which young Roosevelt aspired. 

This true story affords a particularly striking | 
application of the “stone that the builders re- | 
jected” theory, in view of the fact that the young 
sophomore was destined to become not only the 
President of the United States, but to be perhaps | 
the most famous for literary activity of any one in 
the long line of occupants of that office. It is not 
necessary to make comparison of his productions, 
as to literary quality, with those of Jefferson, 
John Quincy Adams and Lincoln. But he is more 
distinctly than any of his predecessors a book- 
writer, and would have earned a name in literature 
had he never entered polities. 


‘ ® & 


COMRADES. 


A touching story of two friends is told by | 
William Beatty-Kingston in his “ Journalist’s 
Jottings.” They were two officers in the English 
army who quarreled about some trifle, and 
although they had been the closest of comrades, 
became, in consequence, entirely estranged. The | 
fact of their separation was extremely bitter to 
both of them, and one Christmas day one of them 
received from the other a card bearing a dove 
with an olive-branch. 


The recipient kept the message by him for a) 


twelvemonth, and on the following Christmas sent 
it back to his fellow officer, who, in turn, laid it 
aside for a year, and then despatched it on the | 
next anniversary. 

Through three successive decades, at each 
Christmas-tide, the mute messenger was regularly 


sent in token of continued friendship, until a year 


came when it was forgotten because the present 
possessor was too harassed by financial losses to 
remember it. In the course of the Christmas 
week, however, his wife came upon the card, and 
sent it off to her husband’s friend with a newspaper 
cutting referring to her husband’s bankruptcy. 
The returning post brought her a letter, enclosing 
a thousand pounds, and explaining that the sender | 
had just come into a fortune, and that in return | 
for this trifling sum, intended for his old friend’s | 
rescue, he should keep the Christmas card as his 
most precious possession. 


(h 
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JAPAN AT SEA. 


“I have been upon a little excoriation,” once 
said the first Lord Baltimore, who constantly | 
misused one word for another, “to see a ship 
lanced, and there is not a finer vessel upon 
x0d’s yearth: you have no idiom how well it 
sailed.” 

Equally well-deserved praise, better expressed, 
has recently been awarded to an Oriental navy. 
“The finest ship of war at Queen Victoria’s 
funeral,” declared Admiral Seymour, “was a 
Japanese battle-ship.” Furthermore, the verdict 
of the shipping people in China last month was 
that the Kaga Maru, the new Japanese-American 
liner, “is the finest mail and passenger steamer 
that ever approached the Shanghai wharf.” 

Cobden used to point out that Turkey was 
perishing from want of capable Turks. “I shall 
begin to have hopes of Turkey when I find Turkish 
ships built in Turkish dockyards, manned by 
Turkish officers and laden with Turkish cargoes, 
sailing out of Turkish ports.” 

By the same token Japan has brilliant prospects. 
Every bit of the Kaga Maru was built in Nagasaki 
dockyards; she carries large Japanese cargoes; 
the crew and under-officers are Japanese to a 
man. That the captains are still German and 
English is merely a temporary concession to white 
passengers, who have not yet learned wholly to 
trust their lives and possessions to Japanese 
oversight. 
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REVERSING THE ALPHABET. 


Mrs. Wordsworth, the wife of the English poet 
laureate, was a@ woman universally beloved, and 
distinguished for that personal beauty which | 
caused her husband to describe her as “a phantom | 
of delight.” 


| 
She was a capital story-teller, and related her 


anecdotes with a strong Westmoreland accent 
which added much to the telling. One of her 


Stories, and one in which she took great delight, 
_= to illustrate the pride of county families. 

A Mr. H. and a Miss F. had been recently 
married. 


Both were from old north country 





ed that he | 


time | 
chipping off pieces of rock and examining strata, | 
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families. They were going to their first dinner- | 
party after their marriage, and at the announce- 
ment of dinner, the lady was about to enter the | 
drawing-room in advance of her husband, when | 
that pompous individual restrained her with a| 
grand flourish, and said: 

“Stop, madam, if you please. The H.’s were 
always before the F.’s.” } 

And thereupon the lady fell back in confusion, 
and the proprieties of county family distinction | 
were vindicated. 
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THE WRECKERS OF TO-DAY. 
| 


The old-time word “wreckers” has completely 
lost its original meaning. The wreckers of 
romance lived by plundering wrecks, for which | 
| they themselves were responsible as often as not. 
| The wreckers of to-day live by an honorable 

| calling, for the wrecking of a ship now means the 
| saving of ship and cargo for the benefit of her 
lawful owners. 


The work of wreckage, as Pearson’s Magazine | 
| explains, is entirely in the hands of private cor- 
| porations. It is an interesting experience to 
| spend a morning in the offices of one of the great 

| oe companies, which have now become so 

essential to the welfare of a maritime nation, not 
only because they save the majority of vessels 
that are driven into positions of peril, but also 
| because they keep clear channels in all the world’s 
rts. 
On one of the walls a large slate will be noticed. 

It tells the exact position of every ship that has 
recently been disabled. If the day =. to 
be stormy, the telephone and telegraph wires are 
| kept busy reporting accidents along different 
sections of the coast. 

Instructions flash over the wires, specially con- 
| structed boats, fitted with every necessary, from 
| divers to derricks, are despatched with al ‘haste 

| to the scene of the aecident, while the company’s 
| Photographer p puts his traps together and goes to 
provide pictorial reports of the work as it pro- | 
gresses. | 
| From rendering assistance to harbor tugs which | 
have run aground—a task which occupies only a | 
few hours—the work ranges to saving great liners 
or disabled ships of war, involving operations on 
gigantic scales that occupy weeks and even 
months. 





RIDICULING THE CODE. 


George Moore tells an amusing story of the way | 
| in which a duel between Whistler, the artist, and 
| himself wasaverted. Mr. Whistler had considered | 
some remarks made by Mr. Moore in a contro- | 
versy as insulting, and had sent over two French 
| gentlemen from Paris to arrange preliminaries. 


| The Frenchmen arrived in London and went to 
| the novelist’s address. They knocked long at the 
door, but Mr. Moore did not appear. They then 

| resolved to wait until he arrived, but after several 
hours they became weary and retired. 

However, they were not discouraged. They 
returned serenely the following day, and the per- 
formance was repeated. Again they retired, 
baffled. The third day they were back again, 
and with the same result. No evidences of Mr. 
Moore’s presence were encountered. 

Thereupon the Frenchmen, having put in the 
Tr of three — noons in the quadrangle, 
returned to Paris and drew up an elaborate report 
of their mission and its failure. It was soon 
known to everybody that Mr. Moore was at home 
| during the entire proceedings, and had_ taken this 
way 0 — his contempt for the ¢ ontinental | 
| method of dueling. 

“It was like a 
| was the clown, 
policeman.”’ 

More than this, it was the proper termination of 
a foolish incident, as the friends of both parties | 
promptly agreed. | 





pentenine. he said, “and if | 
r. Whistler was certainly the | 


| very 
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HER BRILLIANT INSPIRATION. 


| That the proverbial absent-minded professor is | 

sometimes ably abetted by his wife is illustrated | 
by a story told of Professor Bunsen. One evening, | 
| about the usual hour for retiring, he took it into 
| his head to run over to the club, just as he and 
| madam were returning from an evening call. 


“But,” said the lady, w.! must have the front 
door locked before I retire 

This emergency AE the professor, and as 
he looked bewildered at his wife, the lady, seized 
with an inspiration, continued : 

“T'll go in and lock the door and throw you the 
| key from the window.’ 

i pecrem was carried out, and when he | 

reached the club the professor related the incident 
to a friend as evidence of his wife’s unusual | 


y | 


ee. 
he friend greeted the story with a roar of | 
laughter. | 

“And why, my dear professor,” he said, “did 
= not —— admit your wife, lock the door 
rom the outside and come away ?’ 

“True,” 4 the learned man of seience ; | 
“we never thought of that.” 

The climax of the incident was reached an hour | 
later when, yg | home, the professor dis- 
eovered that the 1 ~ A, in her excitement, had 
thrown out the wrong 
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HEAVY RAINFALL. 


It is the greatest rainfall in the world which 
| pours down in torrents upon the southern sides of 
| the Khasi Hills, in Assam. No wonder that their 
| Southern slopes are fertile. The rains begin in 
| June, and last through August and September. 
Isabel Savory writes of these rains in “A Sports- 
woman in India:” 


At Cherra Punji five hundred and twenty-three 
inches of rain fall annually. The yearly rainfall 
in London is about two feet; at Cherra Punji it is 
forty feet, or enough to float the largest man-of- 

war; while in one ag sixty-seven feet of water | 
onee fell from the s } 

hen the rains oat in we had thunder-storms on 
a large seale. We, in the innocence of the unini- 
| tiated, began by trying to time a peal of thunder, 
but when it had lasted over half an hour, gave it 
up. Storms were on all sides, one long-rolling 
peal crashing and vibrating among the distant 
mountains for hours. 
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EVERY MAN TO HIS TRADE. 


The Green Bag tells of a lawyer who was about 
to furnish a bill of costs. 


“T hope,” said his client, who was a baker, 
“that you will make it as light as possible.’ 

“Ah,” said the lawyer, “you might perhaps say 
that to the foreman of your establishment, but 
that is not the way I make my bread!’ 


& } 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 
rice” is the only true tooth powder for preventing 
Adr. 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1900 


BAKER’S 
BREAKFAST 


COCOA 


deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. 


DEAF AND HARD-OF-HEARING 


Learn to Understand Conversation by St 


“—T IP-READING AT HOME. 


Easy, practical, rapid system. Lessons by mail. Copy- 

‘ed. One hour a day for study and practice. Results 
satisfactory. Terms moderate. 40th year. 
REENE, 1122 Broadway, NEw York, N. Y. 


A Flying Machine at Last. 


Scientific kite-flying within the 
reach of all. A marvel of 
simplicity. Any boy or girl 
can fly it. Tandems delight 
both young and old. 
Special Introductory Size 
by mail, 10c., 3 for 24e. 
Agents wanted everywhere. 
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rman Flying Machine Co., 
“Arch Bi 8t., Fremont, Ohio. 
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MEND STOCKINGS 


the new way. The Ideal Stoc king Foot 
Pattern enables you to make new feet for 
stockings, perfect in fit and equal to new. 
Seams don’t hurt. Quicker, better, cheaper 
and neater than darning. Every woman needs 
one. Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s sizes in 
one pattern, sent for 10 cents, silver. 

IDEAL PATTERN CO., 59 Clinton 8t., Boston, Mass. © 
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“KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” 
Has received the highest endorse- 
ments from the medical practi- 


tioner, the nurse, and the intelligent 
housekeeper and caterer * % 


WALTER BAKER & CO, Limited 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS, 
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The most 
perfect in style, 
finish, fit, work- 
. manshi and mate- 


eve ry locality to show 
fashio plates and 
samples an take or- 
ders for our goods. Write for 
special circular about this. 


We Prepay Express Charges. 
Stevens’ 
Fall Catalogue 


is now ready. Mailed to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, upon re- 
quest. More than one million 
women watch for this an- 
mouncement and write as 
soon as they see it. It is 











th 1 tal b- 
ie, Piz catalogne ab. No Buttons No Trouble 
what you want. It is the Patent Nos. 528,988, 550,238. 


catalogue that sells more 
ladies’ fine Cloaks, Suits 
and Furs than all other 
catalogues combined. The 

eause of this wonderful business lies within the 
garments themselves. Wear one Stevens’ gar- 
ment and you will understand why the army of 
women who will have no other grows so rapidly. 


THE CATALOGUE IS FREE, Write for it To-day. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable 
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It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus pre 


life-preserver. 


venting colds and coughs, so_fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. Take no others, no mat 
| ter what your unprogressive dealer says. 
keep them write to us. The Rubens Shirt has glad 
dened the hearts of thousands of mothers; therefore 


1e doesn’t 





We prepay express charges everywhere and guarantee we want it accessible to all the world, and no child 
very best values in America, which means about ought to be without it. 

half the usual prices asked in many localities. | They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool and all 
C silk to fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods 


has. A. Stevens & Bros.,?°* 
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The faultless light 


to 115 State St., 
CHICAGO. 


Stores. Circulars, with Price-List, free. Manuf’d by 


| E. M. MARBLE & CO., 93 Market St. , Chicago, Ill. 
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(Welsbach pared an illustra- 
ted booklet, 
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We have pre- 
for home use. 
Soft, brilliant and 
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finishing touch to Welsbach Lamps 
a well-furnished ne ee 
5 to 50 dollars. 
home. Burns We will mail 
. rou @ copy if 
any kind of gas, Pn ee 

y g you will send 


artificial or us your address. 


natural, and Welsbach 
Company 
costs but a trifle Wacoailin 


Gloucester, N. J. 


to operate. Chicago, II. 




































TAP Ay W.L. Douglas %4.00 Gilt Edge Line 


Cannot Be Equaled At Any Price. 
or More Than a Quarter of a Century the reputa- 
— of W. L. Douglas $3.00 and $3.50 shoes for 
style, comfort and wear has excelled all other 
makes sold at these prices. This excellent rep- 
utation has been won by merit alone. W. L. 
Douglas shoes have to give better satisfaction 
than other $3.00 and $3.50 shoes because his 
reputation for the best $3.00 and $3.50 
shoes must be maintained. The standard 
has always been placed se high that the wearer 
receives more value for his money in the 
W. L. Douglas #. “4 and $3.50 shoes than he can 
et elsewhere. L. Douglas makes and sells 
more $5.00 and $3.50 mA than any other two manu- 
facturers in the world. Fast Colter Eyelets used. 
W.L. an las $3.00 and $3.50 shoes are made of 
the same ti -grade leathers used in $5.00 and $6.00 
oes and are just as good in every way. 
‘an by 63 Douglas stores in American citres selling 
direct from factory to wearer at one profit; and ihe 
best shoe dealers everywhere. 
Insist upon ha’ w.L. 
and bot 











































ATALOG M FREE. 





i. with name 
price tom. Shoes sent any- 
where on receipt of price and 2c. addi 
tional for carriage. ake measure- 
ments of foot as shown; state style 
desired; size and width 
usually worn; plain or cap 
toe; heavy, medium 
or light soles. 
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DOWN the misty valley, 
Beside the tinkling rill, 
Across the dusty meadow, 
And o’er the azure hill, 
With wine and poppy pollen, 
A kingdom to enthrall, 
There passed, uncried, unwitnessed, 
The spirit of the fall. 


In sign that she has touched them 
The grapes to purple turn; 
The maple and the sumac 
With crimson glory burn. 
A host of nodding asters 
She decked in full array; 
And ripened nuts and berries 
Are strewn along her way. 


The folk of field and forest— 
The squirrel, hare and bird, 
The oak and beech and elder 
Her silent message heard. 
And as a subtle token 
To many a careless town 
The drowsy breezes carry 
The perfume of her gown. 


We know not what her presence; 
Tis hid from human sight. 
We only know that some time 
She passed, with footstep light. 
But ’neath a strange enchantment, 
In tender, happy grace 
The air and earth and water 
Are dreaming of her face. 
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THE RAINBOW OF MOLOKAI. 


N American trav- 
A eller who was 
spending several 
months in Hawaii felt 
that he could not leave 
without making a jour- 
ney to Molokai, the island 
of lepers. 

The boat on which he 
made the trip from Hon- 
olulu carried over to the 
island several persons 
who had been found to 
be leprous, and the part- 
ing scenes as they bade farewell to their relatives 
were sad in the extreme. 

A leper mother, trying to keep back her tears, 
brought her little girl to the landing and besought 
the physician to take her to Honolulu. 

“She is no leper,”’ she said. “Take her before 
she becomes one. Let her be kept where she will 
be clean, and taught to be good and to love God.’’ 

“Keep her a month,” said the physician, after 
a hasty examination. ‘If she shows no sign of 
disease we can take her then.”’ 

So the mother took her child for another month, 
hoping only that for the child’s sake there might 
then come a lifelong parting. 

There were other scenes hardly less touching, 
yet the traveller’s visit was not so depressing as 
he had expected. He found upon the island eight 
persons, some Protestant, some Catholic, self- 
exiled forever from the rest of the world, and all 
working together in unselfish love for the suf- 
ferers. The grave of Father Damien was decked 
with garlands, and there were evidences that the 
policy of segregation, sad though it be, is doing 
something toward abolishing the disease and 
much for the comfort of its present victims. 

As the boat was about to start on its homeward 
trip a little group of the lepers came down to the 
landing. It was the band of the colony, an organ- 
ization for which the kindly people of Honolulu 
had provided instruments. As the lines were 
cast off, this little band stood there on the shore 
and began the strains of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

It was more than the tourist could bear. He 
moved away, the tears streaming from his eyes. 
Then, as the boat swung out, he turned for one 
last look. Behold! A rainbow encircled the 
players, and with one end on land and the other 
in the sea, it overarched the whole island. 

The rainbow faded in a little while, but the 
vision remained. The traveller found comfort 
in it, and hope and a divine promise. He had 
come face to face with one of life’s deepest 
mysteries and looked upon one of life’s saddest 
scenes; yet he was not depressed, for he had 
found the tragedy overarched with hope and made 
glorious and beautiful by Christian kindness. 


® & 
A CHRISTIAN NOBLEMAN. 
O* this page, in the issue of August 1st, 





FATHER DAMIEN. 


The Companion told the story of “A 

Consecrated Picture.’’ It was a brief 
and impressive history of the famous painting of 
the crucifixion in the Diisseldorf gallery, and the 
lasting influence it exerted on the life of Count 
Zinzendorf. 

The story was an admirable illustration of the 
power of a good picture, and in the main was 
correctly told. There were, however, inaccu- 
racies which were not detected at the time, and 
which must be set right now. 

Count Zinzendorf was not, as was stated, a 
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“frivolous” nobleman. On the contrary, he was 
by nature of a serious and religious disposition, 
and from boyhood up was trained in piety. 
Throughout his school and college life he exercised 
a strong influence for good on his fellow students 
by reason of his Christian faith and character. 

It is also inaccurate to refer to him as the 
“founder” of the Moravian Church. That honor 
can hardly be said to belong to any one man. 
Count Zinzendorf was, however, the restorer of 
that church, the hunted remnant of which sought 
refuge on his estates during the Thirty Years’ 
War. He permitted them to remain, became 
interested, cast in his lot with them, and proved 
himself the leader who was needed. 

The result which the noble painting of the 
crucifixion wrought with this man was not, then, 
a call to forsake a frivolous and irreligious life, 
but a solemn and tender word of approval; a 
call to consecrate himself more completely to 
God. It moved him deeply. His course had 
already been chosen, but the picture confirmed 
him in it. i 


AN EAGLE’S NEST. 


HOSE who seek to rob birds’ nests sometimes 
repent of their deed, especially if the bird 
happens to be an eagle as fierce as those 

on the California coast. These birds are seldom 
shot, and consequently they have increased in 
numbers; but the eggs are in demand by col- 
lectors, and a few adventurous spirits make a 





| business of trying to secure them. Mr. C. F. 
{Holder tells in the New York Commercial 
Advertiser of an adventure wherein two egg- 
| hunters had a trying experience, and the eagles 
came off victorious. 


The nest was on a rocky pinnacle, perhaps one 
hundred feet in height, completely separated from 
the shore. In storms the waves rose, a splendid 
mass of foam, to the very summit. The base 
was covered with kelp, and the waves would rise 
/eight or ten feet, then as suddenly drop ae 
j leaving jagged points upon which a boat wou d 
| be hung until overwhelmed by the next wave. 
| One quiet day the men approached. They 
rowed about the rock for ten minutes, then, the 
sea being level, rushed at it. With all their care 
however, the boat was dashed on a ledge, an 
they found themselves prisoners on the rock with 
nothing to eat—the provisions having been lost 
overboard—and the bottom of the boat crushed in. 

They rescued a rope and a can of water, and 
being still determined to try for the eggs, they 
turned their attention to the nest, allaying their 
uneasiness by the thought that some passing yacht 
would take them off. 

The rock, however, proved slippery from long 
accumulation of guano, and the men found 
impossjhle to climb nearer than forty feet from the 

e 


nest. 

One of the adventurers decided to attempt that 
last forty feet after the fashion adopted by South 
Pacific natives in climbing trees. A lon a 
doubled, with a stone attached to the doub ed 
end, was hurled over the rock so that it fell on 
the other side, thus encircling it. Then the egg- 
hunter began climbing barefooted, not going up, 
but — circling the pillar and hitching the 
rope upward. 

n one circuit of the rock he had gained ten or 
twelve feet, and the footing was growing better. 
The second brought him twenty-five feet up. He 
was ren down to raise the rope when he 
heard a ¢ rom his companion, and then came 
a fe ys whistling sound, a rush, and something 
filled the air in front of him, striking fierce blows 
and throwing him from his feet, so that he hung 
for a second by the rope, faint and bewildered. 

It was the mother e le, that had plunged down 
upon him from a great height. She was driven off 
for a time by the man below, who hit her squarely 
on the breast with a stone. 

The hunter, still undaunted, proceeded to climb, 
this time with his knife between his teeth. When 
he was within five feet of the top the former 
experience was repeated. 

short, sharp fight ensued. The bird fell ny 
but immediately returned. The man struck at it 
with his knife, missed it, and then, while one of 
its claws was fastened in his clothing, lost his 
balance and fellagainst the rope. The rope broke, 
and bird and man went plungln into the sea. 

The fact that the bird’s talon had caught in his 
clothing saved the hunter’s life, for the eagle, as 
soon as it struck the water, began to try to fly, and 
actually helped the man out of the kelp bed into 
which he had fallen. Then byits — es it freed 
itself, and the hunter swam to the rock. 

All thought of securing the eggs was now aban- 
doned. The boat proved to be damaged beyond 
repair, and the men spent a miserable night in a 


Late on the following day they were rescued by 
a passing boat. 
* © 


SOLDIERS AT PLAY. 


FTER the grand review at Washington, 
A Sherman’s men, with other regiments of 
the brigade, went into camp near the 
Soldiers’ Home, and were permitted to roam at 
will over the city. Discipline was relaxed, and the 


Chickamauga, Kenesaw, Peach Tree Creek, 
Atlanta and the March to the Sea, became boys 
again—not “unco guid” boys, either. Sometimes, 
however,—and the Chieago Jnter-Ocean cites a 
case,—soldiers who came to frolic remained to 
work. 


One night a brigade camped at Tullahoma, and 
a fire called the men to the crossing of the 

streets. The “boys” were at first greatly amused 
at the efforts made by home talent to put out the 
fire, and were free with the most absurd sugges- 
tions. But when the matter became serious, and 
the few citizens were bewildered and helpless, the 
soldiers fell into ranks, organized quickly a dozen 
fire-brigades, and under the d 
had fought big fires at home, worked half the 
— to save property. They checked and after 
a time mastered the fire, but from first to last they 
bore themselves like boys on a lark. 

The same brigade, Palmer’s men, after the 
terrific battle at Stone River, returned from the 
last charge against ae me corps to their 
bivouac of the oe to find Negley’s men 
carrying off the rails out of which they had built 
rude shelters the night before. Palmer’s men 
hurriedly stacked arms, and by common impulse 
surrounded, at a full run, the rail experts of the 


other division. 
Both divisions had participated in-the charge, 
in the evening with the 





and had marched bac 
battle spirit on them. Palmer’s men were ad- 
vancing, with the swinging, exultant step of 
victory, marching like regiments on review. But 
no sooner did they see Negley’s men carryin 

off the rails than they drop; the soldier an 

bore down on the raiders like football-players in a 





crevice of the rock, the sea rising all around them. | 


| 





rection of men who | jn the 





The movement was. so spontaneous and 
the numbers were so great that Negley’s men 
were overwhelmed, and Palmer’s men carried 
back the rails frolicking like mad. The uproar 
was terrific. egley’s men were forming for a 
counter-rush when Generals Palmer and Negley 


rush. 


came on the scene, the one bareheaded, the other | 


disheveled. 
“It’s a pretty howdy-do,” complained Negley, in 
a jocular bellow, “when I can’t confiscate rails 


enough to shelter my headquarters from the rain 
without your turning out from five thousand to 
ten thousand men to prevent the confiscation!” 

“T’ve no rails myself to lend,” replied Palmer, 
in the same tone, “but my men might have, if the 
were a proached in the _— way. But, sir, I te 
you nobod shall steal rails which my men 
stole with infinite trouble two days ago!” 

In this spirit the affair was settled, each general 


gecering his men to quarters—if they could find ir 


hem. 





MILLION years in the smelting-pots 
Of the great earth’s furnace core 
It bubbled and boiled as the old gods toiled 
Before it was time to pour. 


A million years in the giant molds 

Of granite and mica-schist 

It cooled and lay in the selfsame way 
That into their hearts it hissed. 


A million years, and the clouds of steam 
Were rivers and lakes and seas 
And the mastodon to his grave had gone 
In the coal that once was trees. 


Then the Master Molder raised His hand, 
He shattered the gray rock mold 

And sprinkled its core from shore to shore, 
And the dust that fell was gold. 


® © 


THE ‘‘HEN DERBY.” 


HE late Sir John Astley was distinguished 
as an inventor of absurd contests. His great 
forte was arranging races between animals 


which nature apparently had made most unsuit- | 


able for the purpose. His crowning triumph, as 
reported in Cassell’s Magazine, was his institution 
of the only races that ever took place between 
chickens. 

When quartered at Windsor, Sir John visited a 


friend who lived near by and kept a large number 
of hens. He noticed how rapidly the chickens 
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acre of ground. Sometimes the column may 
separate in divisions, one going in one direction, 
one in another. Each travels in a fixed direction 
in which it is guided by the guards, distinguishe 
by enormous heads and threatening mandibles, 
who march ahead of the main y, as if to 
reconnoiter the ground. 

The army follows after its officers, and rum- 
mages everything as it advances. Some swarm 
up ne trees to considerable heights, searching in 
all the cracks of the bark, or among parasitical 

lants. Every fallen or holiow log and every stone 
s carefully inspected. 

They destroy as if a fire had passed over the 
ground. Snails, beetles, butterflies, slugs, spiders, 
caterpillars, scorpions, centipedes—everything is 
| devoured. asps’ nests are rifled of the grubs; 
| birds are driven from their nests and the young 
ones eaten up. Fortunately, few birds lay in the 
ainy , bu ily incursions of the 
army take place before the rains, when the birds 
are rearing their young. I have seen lizards eight 
| inches long writhing, lashing the tail, rolling over 
and over, covered with ants which soon mastered 
and devoured them. 

Twice in the middle of the night we have been 
roused by such invasions of the marching arm 
ants, an to rush out of the house and wait 
till the foray was over. But we were consoled b 
their leaving us a clean house, for the ants search 
the thatch ——— and through, plunder the 
| wasps’ nests which line our eaves, and drag from 
| hiding every lizard, gockroach and spider. 
| 
| 
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TOO GAY. 


| AIETY, like almost everything else, is a 
(; relative term. A Boston woman, who 

thought she knew the meaning of the 
| word, has modified her views somewhat since her 
|return from a vacation spent in a little New 
Hampshire village. ‘ 


“You must find the winters long and quiet,” she 
said thoughtfully to her hostess one day, as 
| the two women sat looking out over a stretch of 
| hilly country through which the road wound like 
anarrowribbon. “It woujd be delightful to come 
up here and rest for a while in the middle of the 
season.” 

“Rest!” echoed the dweller in the hills, in 
evident amazement. ‘Dear sakes, you wouldn’t 
get much rest or quiet here! We've got a reading 
elub that meets once a fortnight, and there’s a 
church sociable every month; there were two 
weddings last winter and one the winter before; 
the meat man comes twice a week and the fish 

but what 
ou see, we 





man once, and there’s hardly a da 
| there’s some unexpected passing. 
live right in the midst o’ things here. 
“Yes, we’re pretty gay down here within a mile 
of the center,” she continued, an expression of 
| pure satisfaction overspreading her face. ‘My 
| sister that lives four miles from here, up under 
the mountain, says she admires to come down and 
| visit for a little spell, but she can’t stand it long at 
|a@ time, not being used to it. She gets kind of 
| confused seeing so many folks, and we can’t 
often prevail on her to stay more than a couple of 


used to scurry to their mother when food was | week 


thrown to her. 

Here was the germ of an idea for an interesting 
match, and at mess a few nights later Sir John 
expounded to his brother officers his plans for a 
great chicken-race. 

He had bought from a farmer a hen and a brood 
of chickens. Each officer was to choose a chicken 
and mark it with a ribbon, so he could easil 
recognize it. The chickens were to be place 
about fifty yards away from their mother, and 
whichever one of them reached her first in answer 
to her eackle when food was thrown to her was to 
be adjudged the winner. 

The “hen Derby” came off in the barracks at 
Windsor, and was witnessed by nearly the whole 
brigade of Guards, who travelled down from 
London especially to see it. 

The race was such a success that it was pens 
to repeat it the following week. It might possibly 
have become a regular fixture, and a racing stable 
of chickens been added to the attractions at Wind- 
sor, if Sir John Astley’s chicken had not won on 
each occasion with such ease as tu create a sus- 
picion among the other competitors. 

Then it was found that in both races Sir John 
had selected a sturdy young cock, who was much 
too speedy for his sisters. 

When victory is a certainty for one particular 
competitor contests lose interest, and so the 
chicken-races at Windsor came to a sudden end. 
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SURGERY IN THE SUDAN. 


OOD surgeons are often men of great 

(CG ingenuity, and there are numerous cases 

on record of important and wholly satis- 

factory results accomplished with rude appliances. 

A writer who was with the British army in the 

Sudan gives, in a New York paper, this illustration 
of a clever adaptation of means to a desired end: 


After the Battle of Omdurman we brought back 
to Abadieh one hundred and twenty-one wounded 
officers and men. this number there were 
twenty-one cases of which an accurate diagnosis 
could not be made by ordinary surgical means. 

By the help of the Réntgen rays, however, we 
found the bullet or proved its absence in twenty 
out of these twenty-one cases, the remaining case 
being so ill with a severe wound in the lung that 
it was not considered justifiable to examine him 
at the time.: 

Of course we had no steam-engine to generate 
electricity for us, and the desert heat had dissolved 


| our specially prepared candles into their constitu- 
men of the Eighty-fifth Iinois, who had ripened | ent: 


in the rough school of experience at Stone River, and we had recou 


nts. 
Necessity, however, is the mother of invention, 
rse to a unique method. The 
pulley of a small dynamo was connected by means 
of a leather strap with the rear wheel of a tandem 
bicyele. Having carefully adjusted the circuit 
with the storage battery, and also with the volt- 
meter and ammeter, a warrant officer took his 
position on the seat of the bicycle and commenced 
pedaling. When fifteen volts and fourteen amperes 
were registered, the switch close to the handle of 
the — was opened and the charging of the 
m 


principal | hatte 


gun. 
As the resistance became greater a sensation as 
of riding up-hill was experienced by the man on 
the seat, and the services of an additional orderly 
were requisitioned for the front seat of the tandem. 
As this bicycle practice was generally indulged 
in in a temperature of one hundred and ten degrees 
the shade, the orderlies were not sorry when, 
at the end of a half-hour, the switch was turned off 
and the machine brought to a standstill. 
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INSECT VANDALS. 


Ts Huns and Vandals of the insect world 
are undoubtedly the marching army ants. 
In tropical countries everything falls before 
these invaders; they leave nothing but ruin 
behind them. The author of “Tangweera” gives 
his description of them: 


I have never found where these ants lie con- 
cealed when not engaged in foraging; but two or 
three times in the year, just before or after heavy 
rain, they come out of the forest in millions, 
advancing in a solid column, which may cover an 


eks. 
“Tf you want a quiet place, dear, maybe I could 
get Sister Susan to accommodate you up there for a 
while after Christmas. Then you’d stand some 
chance of getting a real rest.” 
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HOW HE GOT HIS NAME. 


ICKNAMES, whether bestowed for pecu- 
N liarities of personal appearance or for 
some incident in which the bearer had a 
part, are usually more characteristic than those 
conferred at the baptismal font. The Rev. Mr. 
Tuckwell, in his “Reminiscences of Oxford,’ tells 
how a former dean of Christ Church came to be 
known as “Presence-of-Mind” Smith. 


Going down to Nuneham with a companion in 
his undergraduate days in the thirties, the future 
dean returned alone. 

“Where is Tom?” asked one of his friends. 

“We had an accident,” Smith admitted. ‘The 
| boat leaked, and while we were bailing it Tom 
| fell over into the water. He caught hold of the 
| skiff and pulled it down to the water’s edge.” 
| “Well?” eried his excited listeners. 
| “Neither of us could swim,” continued Smith, 
| ealmly, ‘and if I had not, with great presence of 





mind, hit him on the head with a boat-hook, both 
of us would have been drowned!” 
| It is a pleasure to know that the boat-hook did 
its work imperfectly, and that Smith’s companion 
got ashore. 


| & 
AN UNFORTUNATE SELECTION. 
A\* instructor in a Wisconsin normal school 


had come to a serious point in a lecture on 

psychology, and was discussing with his 
class whether the idea which first enters the mind 
when certain words are written or spoken is 
general or specific. How he succeeded is told by 
the Milwaukee Sentinel : 


“Does the mind think of one certain object 
designated by the word, or the whole general 
class which is embodied in that word?’ he asked. 

To bring this mental problem more clearly to 
the attention of the students, the instructor said 
he would write a word on the blackboard, after 
which one of them must tell instantly what 
impression was made upon her mind. He called 
upon one of the young women to be seaey, then 

‘d and wrote the word “‘p' gE 

All the class saw it except the girl whom he had 
asked to answer the question. She was standing 
in such a position that the word was hidden from 
her by the professor’s shoulders. 

“Well, what do you see?” he asked, ai 

“Why, I see you, sir,’”’ she replied, innocently. 


® © 


CONSCIENTIOUS. 
T« new maid from Scandinavia had arrived, 





willing and vigorous, says the Mail an’ 
Express. She had never seen a refrigerator 
before, and her mistress, after initiating her into 
| the mysteries, instructed her never to leave any- 
thing old or left over in the ice-box, but to kee) 
the refrigerator perfectly clean and fresh by 
throwing away the old things every morning. 


On the following day the mistress, looking out 0! 
the window, noticed something peculiar in th« 
yard. Calling the maid, she asked: _ 

“Sophia, what is that and how did it get there? 

Beaming with pride, the Scandinavian said: 

“That is old ice, ma’am, left over feom yes 
terday. I t’rew it away lak you tol’ me.” 


* © 


“WELL, Jack,” said the uncle, cheerily, “good 
boy this morning, I hope?” 
ack looked up at the clock and perceived that 
it was exactly half past eleven. 
“T don’t know yet,” he answered, doubtfully ; 
“there’s half an hour more.” 
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GRANNY SQUIRREL’S 
ERRAND. 
By William J. Long. 


LD Granny Squirrel hadost a tooth, 
And-eanother was loose and ached—‘Oh, 
my! 
The nuts were softer when I was small; 
But now they are harder than brickbats all,” 
She said, with a tear in her eye; 


“And Brownie, there, has enough to do, 
And Stripey, too, for their babies three, 
Storing up shagbarks down below, 
Acorns and mast ere the snows do blow, 
Without cracking nuts for me.” 


Now Dick came along, with his pockets stuffed 
With fresh-baked peanuts, piping hot. 
He tossed some down at the foot of the tree 
Where granny lived and the babies three, 
As he ran to play hop-scot. 


Old granny spied; or perhaps she smelled 
A toothsome odor, like gingerbread ; 
She cracked a peanut and took a bite, 
Then rolled her eyes with a rare delight, 
And tried to stand on her head. 


Soft and crumply, and nice and warm, 
To crack the shells was only fun. 
She shared the last with the babies three; 
They rubbed themselves complacently, 
And smiled and said, “Num! Num!” 


And ever since then old granny asks 
Of robin and rabbit and chickadee, 
Of all her neighbors wherever she goes, 
The birds and the squirrels and even the crows: 
“Can you show me the peanut tree?” 


& 


® 
TRIFLES. 


By Gertrude Morton Cannon. 


se 0-DAY,” said pretty Dolly, as 
She opened her bright eyes, 
“I’m going to give my dear mamma 
A beautiful surprise. 
I hardly know yet what ’twill be, 
But I'll soon find a way 
To do some unexpected thing 
To please mamma to-day. 


“I’m tired of doing Jittle things, 

Why, any one can sweep 

And dust, or wipe the dishes, 
Or sing Evelyn to sleep. 

’Tis some big thing I want to do. 
If I could write a book, 

Or save the house from burning, now, 
How pleased mamma would look.” 


So after breakfast Dolly went 
And sat beside the fire, 

While mother cleared the table off, 
And mended baby’s tier ; 

She wiped the dishes, made tlie beds, 
And braided Bessy’s hair, 

While Dolly sat and pondered long 
Within her easy chair. 


And so Miss Dolly dreamed and planned 
That busy morning through; 

She could not think of anything 
Quite large enough to do! 

And as she went to bed that night 
She really wondered why, 

When mother kissed her lovingly, 

The kiss was half a sigh! 





| 


| 
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HUBERT AND THE CORN. | 


By Elizabeth Flint Wade. | 


ALL summer long the corn had done | 
nothing but grow, and Hubert, who | 
was spending his first summer in the 
country, had watched it day by day | 
from the time the first tiny green | 
points had pricked through the} 
ground till it stood like a small, green | 
forest, its ribbon-like leaves and its 
brown tassels waving above his head. 
“It’s fine growing weather,’’ said | 
his grandfather one morning, as he 
stood looking over into the field of young corn. 
“This corn has grown two inches overnight.” 
“Oh, I wish I could see it grow !’’ said Hubert. 
“Could I if I sat here all day?” | 
“No,” said grandpa. “No one ever saw the 





secret so well that while one may see what she | 


But I will cut a stick just as tall as you are and 
mark it off into inches ; then we will measure the | 
corn every morning and see how it has grown, | 
and how soon it will get to be as tallas you.” | 

**Will it be done when it gets as tall as 1?” | 
asked Hubert. 

“Done! Oh, dear!” laughed grandpa. ‘‘No, 
it won’t be half ‘done.’ It will have to grow 
more than twice as tall as you.” 

Very soon the corn was as tall as Hubert; 
then it was above his head; then funny little 
bunches grew on the stalks close by the leaves, | 
and these stretched themselves out longer and | 
larger, until one morning grandpa told Hubert | 
they would do for “roasting ears.” 

**Rostineers!”” said Hubert. “Are they like 
engineers ?”” 

Then grandpa laughed again and went down 
the rows and picked some of the corn, built a | 
little fire out by the chip-pile, whittled a sharp | 
stick, put an ear of corn on the end, and showed | 
Hubert how to turn it this way and that over the | 
fire till all the kernels were crisp and brown. | 
When they sat on the chopping-log eating it, 
grandpa told Hubert the pretty legend of the 
Indian corn just the way Longfellow told it in 
“Hiawatha ;”’ and Hubert was so pleased with 


THE MAPLE’S VISITOR. 


HEW!” whistled the birch, with a} 
shiver that shook off a great handful | 
of leaves. ‘Winter is coming!’’ 

“Why should you sigh over that?” said the 





| 


turned at last to pretty corn silk that he named 
the corn-field the field of Mondamin, the Indian | 
name for corn. 

And now the broad green leaves began to 
shrivel, the pretty tassels to lose their soft down, 
and the yellow corn silk to turn brown, and 
grandpa said the corn was really “done” and 
must be cut. Hubert hated to see his “Mon- 
damin’”’ cut down, but grandpa said that was 
what it grew for. So the stalks were cut and 
tied into bunches, called “shocks” or ‘‘stooks,’’ 
and set up to dry. This turned the corn-field 
into the most enchanting playground, for the 
stooks might be in turn Indians’ wigwams, 
soldiers’ tents, or Kaffirs’ kraals; and as for 
games of hide-and-seek, these same stooks made 
the most secure hiding-places. 

But one day they were loaded into wagons 
and taken to the barn, and grandpa said, as they 


| corn actually grow, for mother nature keeps her | stowed away the last bundles: 


“Your grandmother wants some new meal for 


| has done, no one has ever caught her doing it. | a johnny-cake, so you shall have a husking-bee.”’ 


“Will it sting much?” asked Hubert, timidly. 
“Sting?” said grandpa. “Sting? Oh, you 
mean the husking-bee,” and grandpa laughed 
very hard indeed. Then Hubert learned that a | 
“husking-bee”’ was a very harmless kind of bee, 
for it meant that he was to invite his little friends | 
to come and help him husk corn. } 
This was really the greatest fun of all. The | 
green cover of the ears which had clung to the soft 
kernels was now brown and dry, and so loose 
that it came away easily when pulled at the ends. 
As they sat in the barn door Hubert told the 
Indian-corn legend that his grandfather had told 
him, and so when the children came to a red ear 
they would cry: 
“Nushka! (Look!) You shall have a handsome sweet- 
heart!” 
And when they came to a crooked or stunted ear | 
they would say: | 
“Wagemin, the thief of corn-fields, | 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear,” | 
just as the Indian boys and girls did in the story. 
When they had husked enough to fill the cart, 


| grandmother brought out some doughnuts and | 


cookies and lemonade, and they had a merry 
feast, and grandmother told them that when the 
corn was ground into meal she would make each 


the story of the stranger whose long yellow hair | of them a little cream johnny-cake. 
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into a hole in her trunk, asked if he might come in. 
“Certainly,’’ said the maple. “Stay all winter 
if you like.” 
The squirrel seemed pleased with the invita- 
tion, so he stored in the maple’s spare room all 
his baggage, which consisted of one hickory nut. 


jolly, rosy maple. “The garden will be so clean | He soon brought another, however, and another 





and white—and then the icicles! How they 
will sparkle on the tips of our fingers! You 
know they are ever so much brighter than these | 


| gold and crimson leaves that everybody likes so | 


well.” 

“But the robins will be gone,” sighed the 
birch, shaking her head, “and the pheebes and 
bluebirds !” 

“Never mind, we shall have plenty of com- 


pany,”’ said the maple, and just at that moment 
|@ squirrel ran along her branches, and peeping | 


and another, till the room was almost full. Then 
he curled himself up comfortably in the warmest 
corner. 

“I told you we should have company,”’ said 
the maple. “Now I have some one to talk to on | 
dull winter days.” 

And sure enough, in stormy weather we 
always hear her rattling her branches and talking 
very fast in her fashion. But I am afraid that 
the squirrel is not a good listener, for to tell the 
truth, he is sound asleep. 
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NUTS TO CRACK, 


1. 
ANAGRAM STORY. 
Marketing Under Difficulties. 
(Key-word, Reactions.) 


- -- --~- by all, said the Irish farmer. It 
---- - - great sum at first, when ----- ---- 
the seed; but American ---- ----- are low, and 
an --- -- ---- is now about -, - ----, ---, say. 
- --- - ---- field early, but one ---- -- --- 
enough -- ---- --- comes. However, ’--- -- 


----, and I have ----- ---- than others. 


my trouble, but my son—and _ I’ve seen -- 


-~--- --- kinder. ---’- ----- if I ask help of 
him. He -- - ------ , and - ---- ---- of one. 
Last market day there -- -- ----- of my good 
team; -- ----- -- to be found, and --- ---- -- 
gone! He has gone to the ----- -- --! I find 
— --- ----- a few bags on my colt’s back, -- - 
------ along the ---- ----- and ---- -- ~-~-- 
for the ----- ---- and all -------- *- beauties. 
-~- ------- I feel that the colt does not notice 
cars,- ----- --- though he --- ---- -- his 
feet, till all -- ---- , ---, he threw me! and -- 
-- - saw of him when I-rose. Luckily - 
--- soon, and though - ----- --- from 
------ ---, I think it a --- --, ---- what I 
drink from then. -, ------ -- no better! -, - 
--- ---- soon! But in - ----- --- Con felt 


---- when I found him—also the colt when, 
‘ he came home again! 


2. 
CONCEALED SQUARE WORD. 


“Yes, it was,” he said in jest, 

“For a carter you are best.” 

“If a storm should rise to-day, 
Take her mittens to her, pray.” 

“I will lend her mine, instead.” 

“There’s a pansy stem for Fred.” 


3. 
POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 

To pluck; a hue. To satisfy; an evil mytholog- 
ical person. Slang term for partner; paleness of 
cheek. A cask of wine; a dairy product. To 
exchange for money; basement of a house. Neat 
and compact; part ofa gun. A poetical effusion ; 
ascent. A narrow cotton ribbon; an animal. A 
tiny speck; an engine. A perfume; the middle. 


4. 
CHARADES. 
a Bi 
My first two are common to all our docks 
My third you will see in your country walks ; 
Men whole through life tempestuous seas 
That other men may live at ease. 
II. 
My first, before the fray had ceased, 
Offered my whole for my last beast; 
Or Shakespeare tells us so, at least. 


5. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 


(Example: To a letter add indentations and get 
a sweet sound. K, dents—cadence.) 

To a letter add a small dog and get a game. 

To a letter add a cat’s cry and get a bird. 

To a letter add to burden and get a vegetable. 

To a letter add a masculine moth and get a pre- 
historic animal. 

To a letter add an invitation to dinner and geta 
drug. 

To a letter add a funeral pile and 

To a letter add twelve dozen anc 
upon. 

To a letter add an Eastern monarch and get to 
fulfil a command. 

To a letter add a sound made by a cat and get an 


get a domain. 
get to engrave 


To a letter add pennies and get cost. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Gladstone. 2. Caprivi. 3. Carnot. 4. 
Wordsworth. 5. Coleridge. 6. Southey. 
2. 1. Inn, grain—ingrain. 2. Poll, lute—pollute. 


4. Consent. 
Winsome. 3. 

6. Wholesome. 7. 
10. Boyhood. 


3. Knee, deli—needle. 
3. 1. Wardrobe. 2. 

4. Andiron. 5. Avail. 

8 Aboard. 9. Weevil. 
4. Plan, plant. 


Almshouse. 
Averse. 
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RENT - EVENTS. 


Tue Cup Racrs.—tThe first in the series of | 
international yacht races for the America’s cup, 
between the Columbia, defending the cup, and 
Shamrock II., challenging it, was sailed Sep- 
tember 26th, but the wind was too light to permit 
of finishing the course in the prescribed time, | 
and the race was declared off. The Columbia | 
led. The second race was sailed September 28th, | 
in a good breeze, and was won by the Columbia, 
which completed the 30-mile course in 37 
actual time, or 1 minute 20 seconds corrected 
time, ahead of her rival. The third attempt at a 
race, October 1st, was a disappointment like the 
first, from the same cause. ‘The Shamrock was 
leading when the race was declared off. On the 
3d there was a race over a triangular course, in 
a fresh breeze, which was won by the Columbia 
by 3 minutes 35 seconds, corrected time. The 
third race was to be sailed on October 4th, the 
day on which this record closes. 








History OF THE Cup.—Originally the cup | 
was a prize offered by the Royal Yacht Squadron 
of England, in a race open to yachts of all 
nations, which was sailed around the Isle of 
Wight in August, 1851. Fifteen yachts com- 
peted, and the race was won by the American 
schooner yacht America, by whose name the 
cup has since been called. ‘The cup was brought 
to the United States, and in 1857 was presented to 
the New York Yacht Club as an international 
challenge trophy. The first challenge race for 
its recovery was sailed in 1870, but the race was 
won by the American centerboard schooner, 
Magic. During the past 30 years nine other 
races have been sailed for the cup, before those 
of the present year, but in each case the race was 
won by the defending yachts. The Columbia, 
which was selected to defend the cup this year, 
won the races two years ago against Shamrock I. 

A MIissIonARY ABDUCTED.—Great solici- 
tude is felt regarding the fate of Miss Helen M. 
Stone, a missionary of the American Board, 
who was carried off by brigands early in 
September, while travelling in European Turkey, 
near the Bulgarian frontier. The Turkish 
government despatched troops in pursuit of the 
brigands, but without result, and they are 
believed to have taken refuge in Bulgaria. From 
a letter received from Miss Stone it appears that 
she has been well treated, and that the brigands 
are holding her for a ransom of 25,000 Turkish 
pounds, or about $112,250. Both the American 
Board and the United States government are 
taking measures for her release. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN CONGRESS, which 
is to open next week at the City of Mexico, will 
probably be attended by delegates from all the 
American republics. At the time of writing, 
delegates have been appointed from all the 
countries except Honduras and the Dominican 
Republic, and their representatives will be 
appointed before the Congress meets. 

THE Kine ALFRED MILLENNIAL. — The 
principal feature of the celebration, in England, 
of the thousandth anniversary of the death of 
King Alfred, was the unveiling of a colossal 
statue at Winchester, September 20th. Lord 
Rosebery pronounced a eulogy upon King Alfred, 
and Archbishop Temple preached a sermon. 

AN AMERICAN REVERSE IN THE PHIL- 
IPPINES.—Company © of the Ninth Regiment 
was surprised by a large force of insurgents in 
the island of Samar, September 28th. Of 72 
officers and men, only 24 escaped, of whom 11 
were wounded; the remainder are believed to 
have been killed. The troops in the islands are 
to be reduced by two regiments of infantry, which 
are already on their way to this country, and by 
the batteries of coast heavy artillery, which are 
to return in December. There will be left in the 
islands about 43,000 officers and men. 


THE EVACUATION OF PEKIN.—The evacu- 
ation of Pékin by the allies was completed | 
September 17th, when the Americans and 
Japanese transferted the Forbidden City to the 
Chinese, and the Chinese troops reentered the city. | 


September 22d the official occupation of the | i 


province of Pechili by the allies ended. The 
international agreement provides for 12,000 foreign 
troops at Tientsin and along the line of communi- 
cation with Pekin. At present there are about 
16,000 troops in these garrisons, | 
but their number will be re-| 
duced later. 

Recent Deratus. — John 
\ George Nicolay, private secre- 
6’ tary to President Lincoln, and 
joint author with Mr. John 
Hay of the biography of Lin- 
JOHN G. NICOLAY. coln, died September 26th, aged 
69. Jeremiah Morrow Wilson, at one time a | 
member of Congress from Indiana, long a leader 
of the bar at Washington, and senior counsel 
for Rear- Admiral Schley before the court of 
inquiry, died suddenly September 24th, in his 











73d year. 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


A New Era in Wall Paper. 


Designed a: ed by artists, colored and uced 
b the MTSE RG WALL PAPER CO ANY, 
New BRIGHTON, PA. SOLD BY YOUR DEALER. 


STAMPS. 100 different genuine Labuan, 
Borneo, China, Zambesia, etc., 
with album, only 10c. 1000 fine mixed, 20c. 
1000 hinges, 8c. I buy old stamps and collec- 
tions. Agents wanted, 50%. 1901 List free. 
C. A. STEGMAN, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


GOOD COFFEE-MAKER. 
EXPERIENCE WITH THE BERRY. 


“T have gained twenty-five pounds since I left 
off coffee and began drinking Postum Food Coffee 
in its place. 

“I had become very thin in flesh and suffered 
tortures with heartburn, was a nervous wreck 
with headache practically all the time, until one 
dreadful day when the good doctor told me I must 
quit drinking coffee, as he had nothing left to try, 
to relieve me. 

“I could not drink tea and had tried everything 
else, even Postum, but put it by at the first trial, 
because it was tasteless. ; 

“Forced to it again, I determined to see if it 
could not be made palatable, and found at once 
that when I followed directions and boiled it long 
enough, that I not only liked it, but gave it to my 
husband for several days without his finding it 








| out. Ihave the name of making splendid coffee, 
| and we always used the best, but of late I have 


given Postum to guests many times in place of 
coffee, and have never been detected yet. 

“Our four children have not drank coffee for 
three years, and all have gained health and flesh 
since using Postum. One son, who was always 
sick, has been greatly benefited by its use, and as 
above stated, I have gained twenty-five pounds 
since taking up Postum. I am healthier to-day 
than I have been for years, and give Postum all 
the credit. Please do not use my name in public.” 

This lady lives in Burlington, Iowa, and the 
name will be furnished by the Postum Cereal 
Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., to those 
interested. 








4 “The best best most comfort- 
made, fitting, 

at popular prices that modern machinery 

and skilled labor can produce.” 


The Munsing Underwear 


gives a maximum of comfort 


at a minimum of expense. 

It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There 
is no other high grade underwear so 
inexpensive and there is no other low 
priced underwear so good. 


Ladies’ Union Suits, 

at from $1.00 to $3.50 
Men’s Union Suits, 

at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 


and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt 
will be sent FREE 
to every mother who 
names four other mothers 
and the number of 
children each buys un- 
derwear for. 










287 Lyndale Ave. North, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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see new 80-pp. Cat. B. 


CLASS PINS °° stv". 

withany4 

letters or figures and one or two 

colors of enamel, sterling silver, 

each; §$2.g0 a doz. Silver 

ted, moc. each; $1.00 a doz. 

aeons designs in or badges made for any 
class or society at reasonable prices; send design for esti- 
mates. Cataloguefree. BasTain Bros., Rochester, N.Y. 


El We will send to any one, 4 handsome 

#3 Duchess Lace ef Patterns, 

Be) stistowas of Wana Work Norleed Sa 

ep) eee ah tor to conte. 

‘ €. 8S. DAVISSON & CO., 

= 891 Broadway, New York. Dept. 24. 
to write for our aegege free book. 
Tells how men with small epital 
can_make money with a MAGIC 


PAY LANTERN or STEREOPTICON. 


McALLISTER, Mig. Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Boys and Girls 
Get ders for Our 
‘eas, Coffees, Spices, Extracts and 
Baking Powder. 20 and 2% per cent., 
or W: Tea Sets,.Lace Curtains, 
Toilet Sets, ete. Freight paid. For 
1 terms address THE GREAT 

RICAN -TEA COMPANY, 31 & 33 
esey Street, N. Y. Bo: 


«i, 





























taught thoroughly. Cost, Tuition (telegraphy and 
ewriti ‘and room, 6 months’ course $32, Gan be 


; great demand for ; sehool 
Ered 1874. "Cataicg free, "Dodge's Testitute, Valparaiso, Ind. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
and beautifies the hair. 
es a luxuriant growth. 
Excellent to restore original color 
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If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at NG. 
and uncrowded sion paying $15 to $35 weekly? Situations 
always obtainable, We are the original instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia 





We Start We can qualify you at home, 





in spare time and at small ex- 
ones for salaried positions 
this paying profession, 
and nalp ee to ad ‘ 
| n Engineering; 
istry; Architec- 
pO + mee Write 
stating subject. 


. . Enternational Corres, Schoo! 
Engineering 2 *32 Se=. 


Is, 














PYNTD YON) 


U S 


Cannot collapse, gives a constant flow, 
nts cho! . Allon account of the 
collar, At your druggists, or send 

) tat ie; 60c. for a dozen. 
Mother's Free ** (6 booklets). 
DAVIDSON RUBBER CO., 19 8t., Boston. 








to hair. Cures scalp di 
hair falling. “ 


WURLITZER BEATS THE WORLD. 


Brass Band 


INSTRUMENTS, DRUMS, a 
Reduced Prices. n’t buy until you 
MAILED FREE. 


The Wurlitzer Co. 
122 B. ay Oy CINCINNATI, O. 








Thousands testify to their benefit. 
Physicians recommend them. 
Invisible, comfortable, safe. They| 
in the ears. Beware of mit 
tions. The WILSON is the gen’ 
ine. Information and letters from 


users, free. Wilson Ear Drum Ce., 
100Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


ASTHMA 


CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Our System of professional treatment 
by mail furnishes immediate and complete 
relief from the roxysm, and at the same 
time gradually drives out the inherited and 
a di d ditions of the blood 
a constitution. This System cures 
patients right at home, once and for all, so 
that they stay cured; nor can dust, pollen, 
light, heat, smoke, odors, dampness or 
colds bring back the spasm. Forty-eight 
thousand patients treated during last 22 





years. Write for ‘‘Legal Folder (Y)’’ on 
Asthma and Hay Fever. No charge for 
examination. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















in the West are 

very short of tele- 

graph Leni 

earn telegraphy 

here, and when competent we will help to start you 

in the service and furnish you_ a pass to your desti- 
na rite for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL OF GRAPHY, 


has never been 


equaled for the 

= ——= instant relief 

of Catarrh, Cold in the Head and Headache. Cures 
Deafness, restores lost sense of smell. Sixty years 
on the market. All drugsists sell it. 25c. per bottle. 
KEITH, Mfr., Cleveland, Ohio. 








At WHOLESALE 
PRICES! 











DAY If your dealer does not 
TRIAL handle Monarch Malleable 
fron and Steel Ranges we 

ship e first one 


ordered from your com- 
* munity at the whole- 
sale price,saving you 
from $10.00 to $25.00. 
e@-F reight paid 400 miles. 
SENT FREE— Handsome 
catalogue with wholesale 
pricesand full particulars 
MALLEABLEIRONRANGECO., 
Box 112, Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Recently St. Louis, Mo. 
Do Not Crack Nor Warp. 


























The BALL and SOCKET 


sews on in place of hooks and eyes, ete. Beware 
of Imitations. See that our trade-mark — 
“HEBAR IT SNAY}F!” 
—is on every card. You will then have the 
original and genuine; the best in finish and 
quality. Send dealer’s name and 2e. stamp for 
samples. Send 6 cts. for trial set. 
THE BALL AND SOCKET MFG. CO., 
68 Essex St., Boston, Mass., makers 
of Snap Fasteners of every kind for 
every purpose. Porter Bros. & Co., 
r ., 78-80 
Worth 8t., N.Y. 68 
Essex 8t., Boston. 





an 4) % 


HEAR IT SNAP! 


GARMENT FASTENER oO 






















my brethren, is like plum 
Aunt “ Jo.”’ 


_ #9 
Imperial 


PURE FINE PARA RUBBER 
BLADDERS 


ARE ONE VARIETY OF LIFE’S PLUMS, 
BECAUSE THEY ARE DESICNED to SAVE 
YOUR TIME, MONEY AND TEMPER: 

IN A STRIKINC BAC IN A FOOT BALL 

IN A BASKET BALL THEY ALWAYS 
CIVE SATISFACTION. STRONC, LIVELY, 
DURABLE. 


EACH 


$0.75 
1.00 EACH 


1.25 EACH 
25c.A TIONA 
THE 
GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A 


Serve for Breakfast 
at our expense 


Wheaten 


the Most Carefully => 
Prepared Cereal on the 
market. We will send 














FREE until Nov. 29th 


enough for an average family if . 
you send us your grocer’s name. “Alf Nn; 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 66 Fifth Av., New York 








Not Sold by Oreguiete. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





The CO-RO-NA MEDICATOR 


A natural evolution from E. J. Worst’s famous Catarrh Inhaler that has 


won a world-wide reputation. It is 
time; is so compact it may easily be 


made of Nickel and will last a life- 
carried in a vest pocket, or reticule. 


Cures Diseases by destroying the Germs that produce them. The latest discovery for 
treating Catarrh and all diseases of the air-passages by dry air inhalation. 


CATARRH. 


Don’t take medicine into the stomach to kill germs of Catarrh in the head. Nothing but Air can reach the 
homes of these germs and, when medicated by passing through the Co-ro-na, kill them. Air was the agency that 


carried the germs of disease into your head, and is the 
them. 1 
be the only positive cure for these diseases. 


halation is the most perfect yet devised. 


you are pleased in every way, t 


cost you onl his way you can test th 


It is a combination of science and common sense that has for years proved 
Catarrh, Colds, Pains and Roaring in the 

Sore Throat, Headache, Partial Deafness, La Grippe and all diseases of the 

\) magic. This is a pocket physician, so simple that a child can use it anywhere, at any time. The principle of in- 


hen send us $1.00 to pay for it. 
z 3c. pos’ . a is u 
convinced that it will cure you, you still have your money. 


a medication that will destroy 
yond all question of doubt to 
ead, Bronchitis, 


air-passages yield as if by 


only agency that will car 


... SPECIAL OFFER... 


To demonstrate how easily, quickly and completely the CO-RO-NA Medicator will cure you, we will mail! 
to any reader naming this paper within the next few days a C 
for one year, and full directions for a quick home cure. 


O-RO-NA Medicator complete with medicine 
f it gives perfect satisfaction after 3 days’ trial and 
not, return it at the expired time, which wil! 
nequaled treatment quociunety fzee, thenif youare not 


Can any offer be fairer? You’re taking no chance 


Address E. J. WORST, 20 Elmore Block, ASHLAND, OHIO. 
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TREATING DISEASE BY Ligur.— The 
recent development of this art, called photo- 
therapy, is due to Professor Finsen of Copen- 
hagen. He discovered that smallpox patients, 
when kept in red light, escape with little, if any, 
scarring of the hands and face. The reason 
smallpox-sears are found principally on exposed 
parts of the skin is because the blue, or chemical, 
rays of light promote the suppuration of the 
eruptions. Finsen next found that the chemical | 
rays, when concentrated by lenses cutting out 
the red rays, will cure superficial diseases of the | 
skin, such as lupus. Powerful electric arc lights | 
can, for this purpose, be substituted for sun- | 
light. The success of this treatment at the Light | 
Institute in Copenhagen has led to its introduction | 
in the London Hospital. 
Tue MAHOGANY-TREE.— Mahogany-hunters 
in Central and South America are men requiring 
much skill and experience, and in some districts 
the revenues depend largely upon the success of 
their endeavors. Mahogany-trees do not grow 
in groups, but are scattered and concealed in 
thickets. It takes two men an entire day to fell 
atree. On account of the thick, thorny growth 
about the base of the tree, it is the custom to | 
build a scaffold around it, and to cut the trunk | 
at a height of 10 or 15 feet from the ground. By 
this wasteful method it is said the best part of 
the tree is lost. Freed from branches, the trunk 
is hauled by oxen to the nearest river, where rafts 
are made. 





BLAStT-FURNACE GAs-Morors.—In West- 
ern Europe, and particularly in Germany, the | 
employment . of motors utilizing gases from 
blast-furnaces is increasing. It is said that the 
use of these gases, which is not so common in 
England or the United States, effects a consid- 
erable saving in the cost of founding. The motors 
thus driven are employed principally for actuating | 
air compressors and electric generators. 

| 





AN EXTRAORDINARY ComEtT.—The great 
comet seen in the southern hemisphere last May | 
presented some unusual features. At the Cape | 
of Good Hope it was observed to have a fan- | 
shaped tail, consisting of two straight and narrow | 
principal streaks and a large, broad, but fainter, | 
appendage toward the south. One report says | 
that on May 6th the bright, straight tail was 14° 
in length, “while the enormous lateral emission 
of shimmering light flooded the southwest with 
a ghostly gleam 40° long, 6° to 10° broad, and the 
whole space between this mighty extension and 
the more brilliant tail was filled with a gauze-like | 
sheen.” 


THE SPEED oF Birps.— Mr. C. A. Witchell, 
an English naturalist, says the speed of flight 
of birds is often | 
greatly overrated. | 
The swift, for in- | 
stance, has been | 
credited with a 
speed of 150 miles | 
per hour, and the | 
popular imagina- | 
of a sparrow-hawk with | 
that of a cannon-bail! | 
Independent of aid from | 
the wind, Mr. Witchell | 
thinks, 40 miles an hour | 
is about the full speed of | 
* @ good pigeon flying a | 
long distance. The ho-| 
ming pigeon can be relied on, under fairly easy | 
conditions, to make 60 miles an hour, or consid- 
erably more. On a short course a sparrow-hawk 
can outfly a homer. But the sparrow-hawk 
frequently fails to catch smaller birds that form 
its prey. a | 






Tue Remarms or PREHISTORIC MEn.— 
Under the auspices of the Institute of France 
further researches are being made in the famous 
grottoes of Mentone, on the Riviera, where bones 
and other remains of prehistoric men have at 
skeletons have been discovered. 

| 

How Crrizs Bury THEMSELVES.—A well | 
has recently been driven in the Place de I’ Hétel 
de Ville in Paris, for the purpose of ascertaining | 
the nature of the. subsoil of the French capital. | 
The revelations throw light on the manner in | 
which great cities, in the course of centuries, 
bury the relics of their past. First comes a layer 
of rubbish, nearly four and a half feet thick, 
dating from the sixteenth century to the nine- 
teenth. A second layer, a little over two and a 
half feet thick, consists of rubbish recognizable 
by the character of its fragments as belonging to 
the period from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century. This is separated from the first layer 
by a thin deposit of sand, and a second sandy 
deposit covers the third layer, which plainly 
shows relics of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
At the bottom is a dayey deposit filled with 
fragments of pottery and bits of oak timber 
belonging to the Gallic and Gallo-Roman periods. 


o' 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


100, no two alike, and uine, 
Mauritius,Natal,Cape G.H., Cuba, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, Mexico, ete., and an 
ALBUM. for 10c. only. A splendid bargain. 
New list Frnex. Agents wanted, 50% commis- 
sion. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


GOOD AGENTS Make $25 Weekly 
Selling Rubber Collars Bosoms, ete. 





’ 8, 
Goods cannot be obtained from stores. No goods can | 
Exclusive | 


compare ours. Jes made easily. 
T gents. Catalogue, samples of 
material and terms furnished on a Pp ication. Write 
nearest factory. WINDSOR & ILLAR CO., 


Dept. 28, Windsor, Conn., or Chicago, Il 


Are You Interested i | 
in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 





| If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS | 


to J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, ox %, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





Bend Ge postaze for 

GENTS free sample. Made of 
quality tin. One turn of fiat thin 
nife cuts looses ect cake. Simple 
e ere the largest 


land durable. 

rersef Ainminum, Graa- 

and Tin Warein U.S. Dept. 4G 

25 Randolph St., Chicago, l., 
Kansas City, Denver, Seattle. 


Outht free, express 
HOUSEHOLD WORKS, 
or New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, 








Notice this 


Trade-Mark. A “ | 


It is on every box of 
“Goodell” Cutlery and 
our name is on every 
knife-blade. 

Buy by the mark 
and get the genuine 
“Goodell” goods that 


Excel in 
Quality, 
Design, 
Finish. 


Ask to see the Goodell 
“400” Line. 


Write to-day for 
“Miniature 
Free. 
GOODELL Co., 
Antrim, N. H. 





LYON & HEALY’S 
Own Make 


INSTRU MENTS. 
best in the world. 


Band Instruments. 
and Supplies of all kinds. 
for New Bands. 

LYON & HEALY, Manufacturers, 
40 Adams Street, CHIC 





BRASS BAND 


Indorsed | 
by the great Jules Levy as the | 
Big Cata- | 
logue, 400 illustrations, FREE. 
Positively the lowest prices on 
Uniforms 
Also 
contains Music and Liftstructions 








Put onin 
One minute 


‘JONES’ “ROOF” 
for Umbrellas 


Put 
it on yourself in a minute. Rolls close, looks 
2. Prices: 261n. $1.00 ; 28 in. $1.25; 30 in. $1.50 
and upward. Money refunded if not satisfac- 
tory. In ordering measure the outside mb from 
tip to tip, state number of ribs, and whether 
stick is of steel or wood. Book on “Um- 
Economy” free, Agents Wan 


THE JONES UMBRELLA CO., 
Dept.6 396 Broadway, N. Y. 


makes a new umbrella of any old frame. 


AGO 











HAMMAR BB OS.’ 


WHITE LEAD. 


Absolutely Pure. 
**The Kind you used to get.’’ 








Its True Character. - 


Catarrh is Not a Local Disease. 


Although physicians have known for years that 
catarrh was not a local disease but a constitutional 
or blood disorder, yet the mass of the people still 
continue to believe it is simply a local trouble and | 
try to cure it with purely local remedies, like | 
powders, snuffs, ointments and inhalers. 

These local remedies, if they accomplish any- 
thing at all, simply give a very temporary relief, 





| and it is doubtful if a permanent cure of catarrh 


has ever been accomplished by local sprays, 

washes and inhalers. They may clear the mucous | 
membrane from the ex jive tion, but it 

returns in a few hours as bad as ever, and the | 
result can hardly be otherwise because the blood | 
is loaded with catarrhal poison, and it requires no | 
argument to convince any one that local washes | 
and sprays have absolutely no effect on the blood. | 

Doctor Ainsworth says, “I have long since dis- | 
continued the use of sprays and washes for catarrh | 
of head and throat, because they simply relieve 
and do not cure. 

“For some time past I have used only one treat- 
ment for all forms of catarrh, and the results have 
been uniformly good. The remedy I use and 
recommend is Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets, a pleasant 
and harmless preparation, sold by druggists at 
50c., but my experience has proven one package 
of Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets to be worth a dozen | 
local treatments. 

“The tablets are composed of Hydrastin, Sangui- 
naria, Red Gum, Guaiacol and other safe anti- 
septics, and any catarrh sufferer can use them 
with full assurance that they contain no poisonous 
opiates, and that they are the most reasonable | 
and successful treatment for radical cure of 
catarrh at present known to the profession.” 

Stuart’s Catarrh Tablets are large, pleasant- 
tasting 20-grain lozenges, to be dissolved in the 
mouth and reach the delicate meinbranes of throat 
and trachea, and immediately relieve any irrita- 
tion, while their final action on the blood removes 
the catarrhal poison from the whole system. All 
druggists sell them at 50c. for complete treatment. 











Hammar Bros. White Lead Co., 
St. Louis. 


Old Dutch Process Slow Corrosion. 











THE ONLY CLASP 


that stands the strain 
of modern use. 


“NEVER SLIPS, 
TEARS NOR 
UNFASTENS. 


THE 















CUSHION 
BUTTON 


Hose 


No Stitehing in the Blastic. Supporter. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


GEORGE FROST CoO., 
Makers, Boston. 
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LET PEARLINE 
Do Irs WORK OF DETACHING THE DIRT. 


Rubbing attenuates the fabric needlessly, 
and destroys warp and woof. The action 
of PEARLINE on the hands and goods is 
heutral, harmless. Rubbing (after the 
manner of soap-users), besides destroyin 
the goods; kills strong nerves and swee' 
tempers— poor economy every way. The 
“joy in labor” you hear about is a mere 
dream unless you use PEARLINE. 
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IF YOU SHOOT a Rifie, Pistol or Shot- 

gun you'll make a Bull’s-Eye by sending 

three 2c. stamps for the new /deal Hand 

” book, No. 14, 144 pages Free. The latest 

eon Encyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 

aa Bullets. Mention Youth’s Companion 

| Ideal Mfg. Co., New Haven, Ct., U.S.A 








KNOX’S GELATINE 
KNOX’S GELATINE 
KNOX’S GELATINE 


Remember the spelling is KNOX, 
because robbers of reputation abound 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


who would steal my good name, 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


defies competition. 1 challenge comparison. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is cheapest—costs little more, but makes much more. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is pure. The transparency proves it. 


KNOX’S GELATINE 


is granulated—measure with spoon like sugar. 


I WILL MAIL FREE 


my book of seventy “ Dainty Desserts 
for Dainty People” if you will send the 
name of your grocer. If you_can’t do 
this send a two-cent stamp. For 5c. in 
stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For lic. the book and full two-quart 
package (two for 25¢.). A large pack- 
age of Knox’s Gelatine will make two 
quarts — “half gallon” —of jelly, and 
contains pink color for fancy desserts. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 
80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 























ana 


Athena 


SugarWafers 


Reflect the elegance 
of the banquet 
in the 
dainty simplicity 
of the tea-table. 





Ramona, flavored with chocolate. 
Athena, flavored with lemon. 


NATIONAL Biscuit COMPANY. 





THE MODERN STOVE POLISH 


Peasily Applied.” 

asi ied, 

Absolutely 
Odorless 


LIQUID- 
BETTER YET! 
FIRE PROOF !! 
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| One of our subscribers in Yuma sends usa col-| A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring YS 7; . , 
lection of beautiful photographs, showing luxuriant | 0 8 cough. “Brown's Bronchial Troches” are of great 3) (G CZ) ) 
vegetation, a vast reservoir of water for irrigation, | service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Adv. 

| cattle grazing, and other conclusive evidences 4 Boallea.cs 

| that the valley is not the parched and arid waste “ ee 


| it was said to be. 
| Itis admitted that the weather is often very hot 


HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated | in Yuma, but so it is in other places. We are 
See tn os Ge ifs subscription | assured that no death ever occurred there as a 
price is $1.75 a year, paymen Pe. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- | result of heat, that the nights are almost invariably 
seribers in a single weekly leone C4 ¢ ae paper. = cool, and that the statement that business is dis- 
additional Pages over oie the subscribers from | Continued and that the people cease work in the 
the publishers. middle of the day is totally untrue. 

oe anear_ & time | The Sentinel sums up its presentation of facts by 
aurin ne year. ow 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- | Saying that “Yuma is located in the midst of a 
seriper directly to this office. We go not —— | land rich with opportunities and in a climate that 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- cannot be excelled.” 





A young man who is unpre are 

to do something definite 

¢5 , and do it well is handicapped 
from the start. Take 


FACING *< WORLD 
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2 Home Correspondence 


Business Course. 
Texts indorsed by Wanamaker, 

















tions. Cc. iu 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, It is aduty which The Companion owes to itself, (price $1.00) free , somepe nd 

shouje be mage ia i» Post-Oftice Money-Order * OF | to its readers, and to a community which it unwit- S ‘Aents, Send to-day for 

é 4 oe -Order. d 4 

TH BSE CAN , BE PkOCU RED, send the money a x} tingly offended to make the correction as promi- e 299 ane” diac ~~ 

Registere setter. ostmasters are requir “4 5 

to nogister letters whenever requested to do eo. nent and emphatic as was the error. eG 2HE Home SS | 
Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 3 ringfield, Mass. { 

almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope * © L ~ na | 








and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 


UNNECESSARY INTERRUPTION. 
Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your If the children of the absent-minded professor 





We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


OCTOBER 17, 1901. 


name on your paper, which shows to what time of literature in a New England college were not 


your subscription fs paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances,— Remember that the publishers 
must be notitied by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 
Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 
Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 


blessed with a caretaking and practical mother, 
it is doubtful whether they would ever reach 
maturity. 

One day the mother stepped into the library, 


where the professor was supposed to be enter- | 
taining his youngest boy and particular pet. There 





Suits and 


Cloaks for Fall. 


EW and exclusive 


a py agen 


ee a ee 


quuapars aS as 
EEE CANE CNS 


mom ns 


se fashions not found 
il elsewhere. A broad 
field for your selection— 
suits at all prices between 
$8 and $40. None to be 
had of better materials, 
more fashionably cut or 
better tailored at any price. 
Made to order from the 
design and sample you 
choose. 

Suggestions for Fall and 
Winter Wardrobe: 


New Suits, in attractive 
styles, up. 
Silk-lined Suits, with a 
touch of Paris about them, 
lined throughout with 
taffeta, $15 up. 
Stylish Costumes of 
elveteen and Wide Welt 
Corduroy, the latest ma- 
terial, $17 up. 
New Skirts, $4 up. 
Rainy - Day Suits 
» and Skirts, plaid- 


your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on was a suspicious silence, and then she saw that 
ee her husband was deep in a book, while the baby, | 
Canton eubsctiptions. Renewals of subscriptions | Perched on. his father’s knee, was endeavoring to | 
to The Companion by the payment of money to | Swallow a large black-headed pin which he had | 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do | pulled from a tempting coat-lapel. ' 
this they must do it at their own risk. “Dear me, Henry!” gasped the mother, as she | 
Letters should be addressed and orders made payable | flew into the room, rescu . “yi - and — a 
to “ . see as any child. “‘Didn’t you see that baby was tryin 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, Swallow & pin he bad pulled out of your lapel?” 
The Youth's Companion, The professor looked at her with a dazed smile. 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. “No, my dear, I had not noticed,” he said, 
mildly. “And in any case I have another pin 
there. Yes, 2 it .. = > I could a 
spare one to the boy. almost seems a pity 
SPRAIN. have — him iy > gy mae ey ng 80 
j . uietly, does it not, my dear? nd all for a pin!’ 
N injury resulting from any violent faid the man of learning, with an air of gentle 
wrenching or twisting of a joint | reproach, as he returned to his book and the 
without a fracture of bone is termed | mother withdrew the baby to a place of safety. 
@ sprain. 
The term covers a very great | ¢ @ 
variety of injuries, as well as very | 
various degrees of injuries, of a| THE STALKER STALKED. 
joint. Thus the ligaments, which; ‘The hunter in pursuit of big game must be 
stretch from one bone to another, holding them prepared for the unexpected. Mr. Horace A. aad es, 
together and binding them in place, may be merely | Vachell, in “Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope,” nals Se 5, $8 up. 
stretched or actually torn. The bad reputation | relates the experience of a friend of his, a man for ” Skirts, $5 up. 
which a sprain has acquired, and which is even | whose veracity he vouches. Long Outer Jackets, this year’s novelty, $10 up. 
worse than that of a broken bone, is due to the fact My friend was after bear, and was accompanied Jaunty Short Jackets, $7 up. 
that the injury involves these guy-ropes of the | py an Indian guide whom he always took with 


























The old metal bedstead becomes a thing of beauty, fit 
for the daintiest when enameled with Neal's 


anatomy which heal but slowly and often imper-| him on such trips. One morning they sighted a We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. wor, oe etn tn the oan a ht expense. ¥ 
fectly. ‘ large wapiti, whieh they wounded. Catalogue of new Fall styles and latest samples stteastive With © Mille cert ont eo. ton 
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The lesser degrees of sprain are of course the 
most common, an inadvertent leap from or upon 
a moving car being often sufficient to occasion 
them. Sprains are sometimes acquired in the 
course of outdoor sports, and often by workmen 
whose occupations bring them in intimate contact 
with heavy moving bodies or machinery. Baseball 
furnishes many, perhaps most, of the finger-sprains 
in the United States. 

Many of the lesser sprains are treated at home 
without the supervision of a physician, as are 
likewise not a few of severer degree in the woods 
and in other places where the services of a 
physician are not to be obtained. 

Immediate attention is an imperative necessity 


in sprains, since in no injury do swelling and pain | 


more promptly supervene, The marked and rapid 
swelling following a sprain is usually oceasioned 
by the exudation of fluids, taking place not only 

‘ around the injured joint, but also within the joint, 
the latter frequently to so great an extent as to 
force the two articulating surfaces apart. 

Any motion or weight upon the joint when in 
this condition is intolerable, and in every case 
effort should be made to check exudation promptly, 
relieve the swelling and pain, and relax the tension 
of the muscles adjacent. 

Nothing meets the emergency better than hot 
water,—as hot as can be borne,—and this, fortu- 
nately, is usually quickly at hand, even in the, 
most primitive camp. The joint and adjacent 
limb should be plunged into the water, which may 
be kept hot by the addition of small quantities 
from another vessel kept over the fire. This 





treatment must be continued for hours, if neces- 
sary. It should continue at least until the swelling 
and pain have been reduced. An all-night treat- 
ment not infrequently results in the possibility 
of using the limb the next day, although such a 
procedure is not to be recommended. 

Cold water is nearly as effectual as hot in 
checking the symptoms; in some cases it seems 
equally efficacious, and even more comforting. In 
either case the treatment must be prolonged and 


the temperature of the water faithfully kept at the 


point of greatest efficiency. 
Other remedies are also valuable, if the physician 


has them at hand; but all are used with the | 


same end in view, of relaxing muscular tension, 
combating the swelling and relieving pain. 


*® © 


YUMA. 


a vivid description of the city of Yuma, 


A FEW weeks ago The Companion printed | 


Arizona, as “‘a torrid town.” Yuma was | 


declared to be the hottest town in the Union, and 
the conditions of life in it were presented in 
anything but an attractive light. 

Some of our friends in Yuma, among them the 
editor of the Sentinel, which is published there, 
have protested against the statements with—if we 
ean say it without being suspected of making a 
pun—great good humor. Inasmuch as they feel, 
and have fully convinced us, that the article was 
unjust to their city, they had a perfect right to be 


indignant; but without exception they do not) 


harbor even a suspicion that The Companion 


committed a wilful injustice. They are right. | 
We accepted the article from a trustworthy con- | 


tributor who found the statements which we 
repeated in a reputable daily newspaper, and had 
no reason to suspect.that they were not true. 


ing the habits of wounded deer, took a short cut 
across some hills, hoping to get another shot at 
the wapiti as it crossed a certain divide. He 
reached the divide and climbed a tree for a wider 
outlook. 

Presently the wapiti came slowly up the stee 
slope; the Indian followed, knife in hand; an 
then, behind the Indian, not a. yom inter- 
vening, waddled a huge bear. So nt was the 
Indian upon his ney | that he was unaware that 
he, in his turn, was being tracked, till a bullet 
whistled past his head from the hunter’s rifle and 
laid the bear low. 

That was a surprised Indian! 


*® © 
A GAME THAT SAILORS PLAY. 


The simpler the game, the more fun there is in 


it back. : 2 


free by return mail. Be sure to mention whether ishes. In all colors. If not sold by your dealer, write us, 
you wish samples for suits or cloaks, so that we 2 

can send you a full line of exactly what you wish. 
If a garment should not satisfy you, send i 
We will refund your money. We want to satisfy. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
Dept. M 


Our Booklet, ‘‘ Enamels and Fnameling,”’ with Sample 
Colors, etc., FREE. 
































it, as a rule, and that is why a Canadian contributor 
to Association Men recommends, “for the gym- | 
nasium or the summer camp,’’ a kind of tournament 
that is very popular in the British navy. 


Take a pole nine or ten feet long and as large 
round as an ordinary telegraph pole, and fasten 
it at each end—say to a carpenter’s “horse.” Let 
the pole be just high enough to allow any one to | 
straddle it, with his feet from twelve to twenty-four 
inches above the ground. 

Seat two men astride the pole, arm them with 
pillows,—without covers,—and at a signal let them 
strike at each other. hen one falls, either from | 
a blow or overbalancing from a misdirected strike, 
it counts a point against him if he cannot return 
to the riding seat in five seconds. | 

Should both go down together, no point is made. | 


* 


WAR HUMOR. 


One of the first fruits of the victory at Waterloo 
was to cover the lords of England with honors and 
decorations and the people with taxes. Great 
distress followed and riots were frequent. In the | 
year of the reform bill a mob broke into Downing 


| Street, says a writer in Temple Bar, and ap- 


proached the sentry stationed at the door of the 
Foreign Office, crying: 


“Liberty or death!” 

The sentry lowered his musket. ‘My lads,” 
said he, “I know nothing about liberty, but if you 
come a step farther I’ll show you what death is!” | 

There were “iron” soldiers as well as an “iron | 
duke” in those troubled days, and humor was a 
trifle grim and harsh. 





® & 
MATRIMONY FOLLOWS THE FLAG. 


A good many formalities are necessary for the 
women of Sumatra before they can lay aside their 
widow’s weeds, says Womanhood. 


Immediately after the husband’s death the 
disconsolate widow places a flagstaff in front of 
her door, and on this a flag is raised. As long as 
the flag remains untorn Lf the wind etiquette 
forbids her to marry, but with the appearance of 
ead first rent she can lay aside her mourning garb. 





ke notice and to receive offers o: 
marriage. 

It would seem, therefore, that much depends on 
the strenuousness of the season, the favorableness 
of the gales, and the quality of the material used 
in the construction of the flag. 


® © 

“Dogs your husband really believe in old Doctor 
Hopp’s ‘Cure for Insomnia?’”’ asked one woman 
of another. 

“Of course he does!” was the answer. ‘Why in 
the world shouldn’t he, I’d like to know? He has 
reason enough! It has cured him three times 
within a month!” 





BREAKFAST 


DINNER 


SUPPER 


Sold everywhere and made by 


GOOD for breakfast, as it is easily 
and quickly prepared and makes a 
sufficient meal. 

BETTER for dinner: it makes the 
most delicate and appetizing desserts. 
BEST for supper: it is light and 
easily digested. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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SIR RANSOM’S WIDOW. 
“Talking about woman’s rights and that hull 
mixed up question,’’ remarked Amos Bowker, 
thoughtfully, as he ran Peter Rollins’s jack-knife 


along the edge of the table to,test its sharpness 


on a stray splinter, “I’m ’minded of what father 
used to tell about old Ma’am Ransom that died 
the year I was born.” 

“*Bout sharp enough?” inquired Mr. Rollins, 


who had watched the triumphal progress of his 


knife along the table-edge with keen interest. 


“TJ reckon the grindstone has put in about all | 


the work she can on it,” said Mr. Bowker, 
shutting up the big blade and handing the 
treasure to his neighbor. 
interested to hear about Ma’am Ransom,” he 


odded somewhat wistfully, “your folks not having , that makes one wonder whether the inhabitants 


been in these parts till within—thutty-five years, 
is it?”’ 

“I’d admire to hear about her,” said the 
younger man, with reassuring cordiality, “and 
it’s thutty-seven years we’ve been in town—don’t 
you go belittling of my folks’s claims!” 


“Well, well, time flies, sure enough,”’ said Mr. | 
“J guess | 


Bowker, with evident gratification. 
this township’s got the fust rights to claim ye, 
after all’s said and done. Now about Ma’am 
Ransom. She was one that held to woman’s 
rights, I take it, but she never spent any time 
arguing back and forth on the subject that ever 
I heard of; she just cale’lated to take her rights 
and done with it.’’ 

Mr. Bowker seated himself on the long bench 
against the wall of his little shop, facing the one 
chair of the place, in which Mr. Rollins was 





“SHE BOSSED THE MEN AND BOYS WELL,” 


comfortably reclining. The guest was all atten- 
tion, and his host proceeded, with a due regard 
for the leisurely passage of the hour before 
sunset. 

“Father used to relate what a smart old man 
her husband was,” he began, meditatively. “I 
can’t recall ever hearing father speak of anybody 
living in those past and gone times that wasn’t 
extra smart or above the everage one way or 
another. But, howsomever, old Sir Ransom, he 
was in the Revolutionary War, and he fought 
brave as a young man; and he was a stirring 
citizen after he came back, and kep’ things lively 
in more ways than one. He was an oldish man 
when father fust had any remembrance of him, 
along about in the year 1800, but Ma’am Ran- 
som was consider’ble younger. Well, he died, 
Sir Ransom did, in 1812, regretting} that he 
couldn’t take part in the war on the high seas. 
His spirit wasn’t a mite broke. 

“Well, when he’d been in his grave some years, 
there come a year when Ma’am Ransom was so 
hard pushed she couldn’t give any money for the 
road-tax, and the rule was folks had either got to 
pay or work out on the road. When the select- 
men,—they were kind of young that year, father 
said, and didn’t rightly sense the lay of things, 
and all Sir Ransom had done for the town,— 
when they told her the al—al—ternytive’’—here 
Mr. Bowker cast a fearful glance at his guest, 
but saw nothing which could bring confusion to 
his tongue—“she drew her lips kind of tight and 
her eyes snapped, and says she, ‘I’ll work out on 
the road this year.’ 

“One of her neighbors was all roused up about 


it, and he told her he’d work enough for both of | 


’em; but she told him he needn’t worry, she’d 
be ready to do a good day’s work on the road | 
when they got along to her place—she said she 
should enjoy doing it fust-rate. 

“*The day they begun work on that part of the 
Toad she took a comfortable wooden rocker out | 
into the middle of the highway, and she took out | 
a pair of socks she was knitting, and down she | 
Sat. 

“*Now,’ says she, with.a kind of a grim smile, 








| of a bachelor. 


| the shop, as if perchance Mrs. 
have stepped in unbeknown to him during the 


“P’r’aps you ain’t | 


| dog and a gentleman, that intrudes into their 


| kindness shown to them. 
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‘I reckon I can work out on this road just as | 
many hours as the rest of you,’ and she did! 
What’s more, she bossed the men and boys well, 
father said—he was one of ’em, so he ought to’ve 
known. And she gave the men doughnuts and 
apple pie and coffee, come noon; and when they 
went off at night they gave her three cheers for 
being the best worker on the road.” 

“They don’t make such women nowadays,” | 
announced Mr. Rollins, with the sure judgment | 


they know how to wag their tails like any other 


their gratitude to human beings. They are 
evidently fatalists, like the Turks; they hardly 
| move when carriages roll by, and if they must 
be driven over they submit, although not without 
a piteous howl. The coachmen, although they 
drive recklessly, will do their best to let sleeping 
dogs lie, and drive aside so as to avoid hurting 
them and their hopeful families. 

I was told lately that some years ago, during 
a very severe winter, the wolves in the Balkans 
were so starved that they came down into the 
plains and close to the city. On this the whole 
of the dogs forgot their local jealousies, banded 
together and poured out of the city by hundreds 
to fight the wolves. 

They slaughtered so many that the enemy 
fled back in terror to their native fastnesses, on 
which the dogs returned, each pack going off to 
its own quarters and taking up its quarrel with 
all other packs as before their united expedition. 


“Well, not a great many, but maybe there’s 
some,” said Mr. Bowker, rising stiffly from the 
bench and casting an apprehensive glance around 
Bowker might 


excitement of his narrative. 
ELIZABETH LINCOLN, GOULD. 
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ON THE TRAIL. 


In “Between the Andes and the Ocean” the 
author gives a picture of the Bolivian llama trains 7s 


FUN WITH THE BADGER. 


Badger-baiting was, and still is, a not very 
commendable form of amusement among people 
of sporting instincts. Thomas Arnold, the son 
of the famous old head master of Rugby, describes 
the sport as he witnessed it in his boyhood. 


of such lands have not been endowed with more 
than an ordinary measure of patient endurance. 
In the old times, before the railway was built, it 
was a journey of twenty or thirty days across 
the desert to reach Bolivia, and even now, 
strange as it may appear, some primitive people 
prefer to go that way. Thousands of burros and 
llamas are. still engaged in competition with 
the railways in transporting wool, hides, coca, 
chinchona and other natural products of the 
interior to the ports, and taking back into the 
mountains cotton goods, hardware and merchan- 
dise of all sorts from England, France and 
Germany. 

The burro trail is shorter than the railway, 
because the animals can climb mountains impass- 
able for railway-trains. Hundreds of men and 
women, with their families, spend their entire 
lives upon these trails. You can see them from | 
the car windows where the track and the train 
run parallel, trudging along, patient, enduring, 
and utterly unaware of the value of time. The 
arrerios in charge of burro and llama trains are 
usually accompanied by their entire families, and 
as their lives are spent in going and coming over 
the burning sands and the steep mountains, it is 
a matter of comparative indifference to them how 
long the journey lasts. 

The animals are the capital of the arrerio. 
The desert is his home. His wife helps in the 
driving and sleeps beside him in the sand. They 
have no shelter, but wrap their ponchos around H —_ Yj 
them and lie down. Often the air is frosty and Freebe! cpachoo ome Kindergarten 
the ice forms in the little streams beside them, | Mass. Preparation for Kindergarten work. Theory and 
but although their bare feet and legs are exposed | | iz ratte e eM ANE COOL OE ROLE 


There was an old man named Turner who 
often might be seen carrying a bag on his shoulder, 
with two dogs at his heels. One was a black- 


remember his coming up the hill one morning, 
choosing a comparatively sheltered spot in the | 
fosse, and peed from his bag a fine badger. | 

The small dog began to bark and — about, 
pretending to attack; meantime Turner held the 
white dog by a cord. The badger scarcely moved, 
only sometimes giving a vicious snap when the 
small dog came too near. After this had gone 
on for some time the badger, seeming to think 


the small dog, Turner, and all the rest of us 
following with much noise and clatter. 

7, the badger turned down a grassy 
opening whic 
breast of the hill. Instantly Turner let loose the 
white dog, which, going straight for the badger, 

yinned him. ‘Turner came up, took up the 
iger, which was not hurt, and put him back 
into his bag. 

Then a collection was made for his benefit. I 
asked the old man whether the white dog was 
ever bitten during the pinning process; he replied 
| by holding up the animal’s chin, the under side 
| of which was entirely covered with small scars, 
| the result of badger bites. 








to the night air, they do not seem to suffer. Thorough preparation for 
Children who are too small to walk ride on the F RYE SCHOOL. Sonecke ‘“tvention to Ind- 


— needs secures ra _ peogre ss. Business Depar 
donkeys. Many of them are born on the route. ent, Practical: Indivie 


They spend the first years of their lives in a} Trinity Court, oe St., Boston, Mass. 
pannier on the side of a burro or Ilama. For | )~ Lenya a ‘os 
a change the mother wraps the baby in a poncho graphy and Short- 
and slips it over her back. Thus life begins for for good positions 
many an arrerio, and thus it ends. You see old | i, business which 
men and women stumbling over the stones in 


Veaptiy 
may be secured by 
the track of the llama train. Their whole lives 


them. For particulars address Carnell & Hoit, Albany, N. Y. 
have been spent on the trail. 


The llamas themselves are stately creatures, 
proud and dignified. Their little heads are 
always in the air, and their giraffe-like necks are 
gracefully curved. ‘Their eyes are large, lustrous, 
intelligent and melancholy. When frightened 
they scatter over the desert in every direction, 
and when cornered cluster in groups, with their 
tails together and their heads toward the enemy. 
Their only weapon is their saliva, ‘a drop of 
which, falling in the eye, ear, or any part of the 
body where the skin is broken, will produce a | 
painful and dangerous sore. | @ 


Llamas always go in packs, and will follow a 








With TRAUGOTT SCHMIDT & SONS was obtained for 
pe by Burdett College of Actual Business and Short- 

Colburn, West Roxbury, Mass. Write to 
Burdezt College, 694 Washington St., Boston, for Journal 












If you haven’t tried them, a new Ss 
ure awaits you. Large box, 10 cents. 
Sample at BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 

PENOLIA FOOD CO., New Haven, Conn. 
















leader, which is usually a pet animal decorated 
with bits of calico and ribbon braided in its wool. 
It carries a little tinkling bell on its neck. The 
arrerio or his wife goes on ahead, on foot or on 


a burro. The pet follows, and the herd follow Stove Clay Ca 
him, stopping to graze as they go. 1 Pearle Epi a = 
ah . KS 
The charges for transportation by a Iama|—fand holes in the fre. cp val 







box lining of your 
stove. It is a combina- 
tion of powdered fire- 
clays and plumbago. 
Mix with water and 
use like mortar or 
cement. Any one 
can use it. Keep 
a box on hand. It’s 
cheap. Buy it of 
stove-dealers, and 
at hardware and 
general stores. 
Write us if you 
can’t get it. 
Don’t neglect the Stove lining ; the 
life of the stove depends upon it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


train never change. The value of money varies, 
but the arrerio insists upon the same payment 
in Bolivian money, the little silver coin that was 
originally intended to correspond to a frane. 


THE DOGS OF THE TURKS. 


The dogs of Constantinople are famous. In 
no other town, writes Mrs. Max Mitiller in 
“Letters from Constantinople,” would they be 
treated with so much forbearance. And the 
lady proceeds in a lively manner to give her 
further impressions of these distinguished 
citizens. 

Nor are the dogs so troublesome and fierce as | 
they have been generally represented by casual | 


travellers. They have divided the town among § A UNITED STATES WALL MAP 


themselves, each set of five or ten or twenty dogs 
looking upon a certain street or portion of a FR FF 

colors, is thoroughly up to date and is 
particularly interesting and valuable, as it shows 


street as their own. | 
| in colors the different divisions of territory in 











This handsome county map, 48 x 34 
inches, is mounted on rollérs, ready 
to hang on the wall. It is printed in 


Wo to the dog, particularly if he is a European 
America acquired since the Revolution. The orig- 


inal thirteen states, Louisiana purchase, the Texas 
annexation, the Gadsden purchase, the cession by 
Mexico, and the Northwest acquisitions by discov- 
ery and settlement. It will be sent to any address 


sacred precincts. As in ancient Rome, every 
stranger is an enemy and is treated as such. 
But in other respects the street dogs are perfectly 
peaceful, most grateful for a bone or any other 


on receipt of 15 cents in postage to pay for packing 
and transportation. P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pas- 
senger Agent C. B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill. 














itself at liberty, began to run along the fosse, | 






| 


dog whenever they have occasion ¢o express} 


and-tan terrier, the other a white bull-terrier. I | 


| 
| 


*h led out from the fosse to the bare | 


Men are wanted at the Albany Business | 


MY SITUATION 





Whatever may have been said to the contrary, 








IIT. 















































—_—— 
YOU CAN APPLY 
IT YOURSELF! 


We have no hesita- 

tion m saying that nothing better 

for floors or interior finishes was ever manu- 
factured. A trial will convince you. Any 


one can apply it from directions on can 
Circular and Testimonials Free. 
f your dealer hasn't Wiley's 
Varene, write to us 
I. H. WILEY & CO., Manufacturers, 
84-92 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
None genuine without this seal aa 



























































War Relics 
Cheaper. 


Our recent purchase from the govern- 
ment enables us to offer the following War 
Relics at lower prices than ever before: 


130 $1 
650 


Burnside Carbines . -50 
United States Spring- 
field Army Muskets . 2. 
New Remington Rifles 
with Sword Bayonet . 2.50 


Cadet Swords .... 1.50 


00 
200 


175 


575 Non-Commissioned 
Officers’ Swords. 1.50 
300 U.S. Cavalry Sabres. 1.50 
250 Muzzile~-Loading Army 
Revolvers... ° 1.50 
75 Flint Lock Pistols e «6 5.00 
40 Cuban Machetes... 1.50 
We guarantee ail the above to be in 


perfect wor king order 
IVER JOHNSON SPORTING 
GOODS COMPANY, 
Successors to John P. Lovell Arms Co., 
ADDRESS DEPT. C, 


163-165 Washington St., Boston. 


MAIL ORDERS 
FILLED PROMPTLY. 











































'SVLPHO- 
NAPTHOL 


Recommended by 
Experienced Housekeepers. 


Great as is its reputation asa 
purifier and disinfectant, it is 
fully as helpful to the busy 
housewife in her daily house- 
cleaning. A spoonful in a pail 
of water works wonders 
At Drug, Grocery and General Stores. 

FREE BOOK, Send 
telling of the many uses 10c. 
for Trial 


for Sulpho-Napthol 1 
sent on reques Bottle 


Sulpho-Napthol Co., Beymeches 8q., Boston. 





JThe Great Cleaner 
end Purifier —~ 


























Wheat Coffee 








IV. 








5 Rooms $75 
7 Rooms 95 
9 Rooms 125 


PIPING, 
REGISTERS, Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


THE YOUTH'’S 














The consumer’s judgment as to the value of any particular Furnace is based largely 
upon the price he may have paid for it. 

The price may have been great enough to help the manufacturer pay the rent for a 
large city store, and help pay the enormous expense of maintaining the same. 

A great many Furnaces are made with a massive front or shield, handsomely orna- 
mented with filigree work, which is entirely unnecessary, and does not in any way 
add to the real worth, durability or economy of the Furnace itself. 

We have the ability, experience (over 30 years) and equipment for producing and 
assembling the parts at the very lowest possible cost. 

The price you pay for a “DIGHTON” Furnace is for the actual worth, based on 
the net cost of producing as good a cast-iron pot Furnace as can possibly be made, 
embodying every modern improvement or attachment that can be found on any Fur- 
nace, and constructed in a way to heat a given number of cubic 
feet with as little or less fuel than other Furnaces would require. If your old furnace 

If you pay more money for some other Hot Air Furnace than has given out see 
our price of the “DIGHTON,” you pay for theory, sentiment, | What it will cost to 
or something else besides actual Furnace value; something that 
is of no real worth to you in any way. Write for Catalogue. a new DIGHTON. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. EVERY PART 


If you propose to heat by Hot Air, you cannot buy a Furnace 
anywhere, at any price, that is as economical in fuel as the 
“ DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that is any easier to care for or 
requires less attention than the “ DIGHTON.” 

You cannot buy a Furnace that the makers guarantee for any 
longer time against repairs than we guarantee the “ DIGHTON. 








repair it, then write 
to us for a price on 


WARRANTED. 














OCTOBER 17, 1901. 


THs who really enjoy good Tea or Coffee are sure to be 


particular. 


It is for just this kind of patrons that our 


business is adapted. We kmow Teas and Coffees, carry a full line, 
and are confident that you can make the best bargain with us, and 
all we ask is a trial. Mark our qualities, quantities and prices. :: :: :: 





Empire Tea 
(English Breakfast). 


This is our own direct im- 
portation and sales have been 


enormous. 


5-Ib. Caddy, $2.00. 








Nonpareille 
Coffee. 


Especially selected and cele- 
brated for its choice flavor, 
strength and aroma. 


10 Ibs. (box), $3.50. 


Royal Crown. 


Phis is a blend of very fine 
coffees, mild and full-flavored. 
Excellent for breakfast. 


10 Ibs. (box), $2.80. 











TEN pounds delivered free to your resi- WRITE for price-list. When writing for 


dence, but parties not caring to take 
such a quantity may have 5 Ibs. delivered 


for an additional 25 cts. This for extraex- desire. 
pressage. This can be a combination of tea Never use 
—very complicated. 


and coffee. 


We i 
finest 


samples enclose 10 cts. and kindly 
mention about what price and kind you 


terms Green and Black in teas 


yee Olive Oils direct from Nice and will deliver 1 quart of 
. J. S. grade with an order for tea or coffee for 70c. extra. 


If any purchase is unsatisfactory, return the goods at once at our expense, 
and we will give credit or refund your money. Where's the risk ? 


A. J. SHELDON COMPANY, 


Tea and Coffee Importers, 


100 Front St., N. Y. City. 














The word * TYRIAN” on rubber is @ guarantee ality. 











‘TYRIAN 





"140 Years in the home| 


Is it a question of price alone, or a question of 
quality and durability, when you buy Rubber Goods P 
If price, keep on buying the cheap, unsatisfactory 
kind. 
druggist, who should carry a full line of 


“Tyrian” Rubber Goods 


Tyrian Atomizers, Syringes, Hot Water Bottles, Plant Sprink- 
lers, Air Cushions, Rubber Gloves, Sheeting, Air Beds, Air 
Pillows, Frictional Belts, Teething Rings, Nipples, etc. 


If the best, show this advertisement to your 


and Main Office : Andover, Mass. 
Office : 50 Bromfield Street. 



































f MAGEE Heater 





“Willie,” queried the fond mother, ‘‘I 
don’t understand how itis that you are 
at the bottom of your class.” “I don’t 
.\ understand it myself,” said the bright 
chap, “but I know itis dreadful easy.” 
You may not understand how the 
makes your home so mighty com- 
fortable—but you “KNOW IT IS DREADFUL EASY.” 
That’s simply a dyed in the wool, confirmed habit 


of the famous 


GEE HEATERS, 


; _ They heat homes so easily you can’t 
imagine howitall happens. Correct principles,cor- 
rectly carried into mechanicalexecution. That’s the 


secret of the Magee success. 


Ty Magee Heater 


if you want home comfort, with leastexpense. First 


class dealers sell the Magee. 
Illustrated circulars free. 


Maceer Furnace Co., Makers of Magee Heaters and Ranges, 


32-38 Union Street, Boston, 
“Highest Award Gold Medal, Paris Exposition.’’ 
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Rugby Football and Football Suits. 
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The Rugby Football given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 40 cts. 
extra, postage included. Price $1.25, postage 15 cents extra. Inflator 20 cents, post-paid. 


bility. 


leges. 


This Football 
strong leather, dressed with 
especial reference to its dura- 
Regulation size and 
thoroughly stitched. The blad- 
der is made of the best rubber. 
The “ Rugby” Ball has been 
adopted by the leading col- 
We include a Steel 


Lacing Needle. 


is made of 
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FOOTBALL SUITS. 


The Jacket is made of drilling, sleeveless. Sizes 24 to 
inclusive. Give chest measure when you send your order. 


The Trousers are also made of heavy drilling, are full padded and 
thoroughly stitched. Sizes 24 to 34, inclusive. 
waist measure when you send your order. 


Do not fail to give 


Both given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription 
and 55 cents extra, postage and packing included. The Jacket 
sold for 60 cents, post-paid. The Trousers sold for $1.10, post-paid. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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p fA There’s Dollars 
During the Winter Season 
If you get your hens in condition 
now, so that they will lay well. 
There’s no better plan than that of 
mixing a small quantity of Sheri- 


food every day. Thousands have 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers, Feed- 
Dealers, or by mail. oo“ 
5 for $1; large 2-lb. can, $1.20; 

. $5.00. Express paid. 


Johnson & Co., 23 Custom HouseSt., 


cans 


’s Condition Powder in their 


pted this plan with splendid 


Boston. ” 
Sample of the best Poult ae 
Ror sent FREE. ” 
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